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The Supreme Court Decision 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH, United States Senator from Idaho 


Radio Address from Washington, D. C., 


E live under a written Constitution. Many people 
believe that is our good fortune. Some people 
seem to think otherwise. But, fortunate or un- 

fortunate, it is a fact. This fact is the cause of much debate 
at the present time. 

The Constitution of Italy is the fertile and restless brain 
of Mussolini. The Constitution of Germany is the daring 
and resourceful character of Hitler. The Constitution of 
Russia is the iron will of Stalin. The Constitution of the 
United States is the will and purpose of the American peo- 
ple crystallized into a written document binding upon rulers 
and people alike. 

The characteristics of former constitutions are the re- 
straint and repression they place upon the people and the 
latitude of power they allow the rulers. The crowning vir- 
tue of the latter Constitution is the restraint and the control 
it imposes upon the agents and the representatives of—and 
the liberty it allows to the people. Under the former con- 
stitutions the people are subjects. Under the latter Con- 
stitution they are masters. Former constitutions are often 
referred to as “modern” and “progressive.” The latter as 
“ancient” and “outmoded.” 

Modern forces, political and economic, are chafing un- 
der the restraint of our written Constitution. It may be 
that it is destined to go. That would not be so strange. It 
is 146 years old, the oldest Constitution in the world. But, 
if it should go—either by absolute rejection or by a trans- 


over N.B.C. network, Monday, June 2, 1935 


formation which would leave litcle of its former spirit and 
purpose—still it would have served the cause of human free- 
dom and the advancement and the enlargement of human 
happiness as has no other document in the history of the 
world. 

Under it the average citizen emerged from a state of 
serfdom to that of a sovereign. Greater progress and more 
universal happiness has been the portion of the masses since 
the year 1789 than in all the 5,000 years preceding it. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the future of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, “the past is secure.”” The “ox-cart” sys- 
tem may pass out, under the demand of a different civiliza- 
tion and of greater leaders. 

The political philosophy of General Johnson, Mr. 
Richberg, and Dr. Tugwell may supplant the political phi- 
losophy of General Washington, Madison and Jefferson, 
nevertheless, in my judgment, the “ox-cart” should and will 
hold a high place at the bar of history. It has nobly served 
and marvelously wrought during the “ox-cart’”’ period. 

The only thing I shall urge is that in the matter of the 
change the people be consulted. The Constitution should 
not be changed by the Supreme Court. It should not be 
changed in Washington. It should be changed by the peo- 
ple alone. 

The decision of the Supreme Court—wherein national 
recovery legislation was involved—has renewed interest in 
our constitutional form of government. 
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The court decided three main questions, First, that 
the Supreme Court, in rendering its opinions, is bound by 
the written terms of the Constitution. Second, that Con- 
gress alone under the Constitution as it now stands possesses 
the legislative power of the National Government. Third, 
that the States alone may legislate touching matters wholly 
within the State. 

Those who criticize the court seem to contend that the 
court under certain cixcumstances ought not to be bound 
by the terms of the Constitution. Second, that the executive 
departments should be permitted to exercise legislative 
power. And, third, that the Federal Government should be 
permitted to regulate and control the purely internal affairs 
of the State. 

During recent years there has grown up a theory wholly 
at war with American principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, and that theory is—when an emergency exists, or when 
the Congress and the President declare an emergency to 
exist, this in some way enlarges the power of the Congress 
and the Executive under the Constitution. It is further 
contended that the courts are justified under such circum- 
stances to consider matters other than the terms of the Con- 
stitution itself. 

This theory was urged in this case, but the court held 
unanimously that it was bound by the terms of the Consti- 
tution. It declared, in effect, that it would sustain in the 
fullest measure all powers which the people had written into 
the Constitution, but the court declared that it did not feel 
justified in wholly disregarding the language of the Consti- 
tution. 

A decision of the court upon the theory that the court 
consider anything other than the terms of the Constitution 
itself would create a complete judicial oligarchy. It would 
leave the question of the extent of power to the determina- 
tion of those exercising power—a complete definition of 
despotic power. 

In rejecting the doctrine that an emergency justifies 
a disregard of the plain terms of the Constitution, the Su- 
preme Court announced no new doctrine. 

Sixty-nine years ago a man, a civilian, was tried by 
military court and sentenced to death. He appealed to the 
Supreme Court, claiming he was entitled to be tried by a 
jury. The argument was made that the great Civil War 
was an emergency of such a nature that the court would be 
justified in disregarding the provisions of the Constitution 
which guarantee the right of trial by jury. 

The court rejected this vicious doctrine, saying: “No 
doctrine involving more pernicious consequences was ever 
invented by the wit of man than that any of its provisions 
(the Constitution) can be suspended during any of the great 
exigencies of the government. Such a doctrine leads di- 
rectly to anarchy or despotism.” 

If any such power is to be given the court or to Con- 
gress or to the Executive, let those who urge that such 
powers be given come forward with a proposal in the way of 
an amendment to the Constitution. A change of this stu- 
pendous moment should not be made by the court through 
strained and unnatural construction or by the Congress 
through disregard of its constitutional obligation. 

The second proposition which the court decided was 
that Congress, elected by the people, alone may make laws 
for the people. This is an old theory. It cost the friends 









of liberty a vast amount of suffering and bloodshed in order 
to establish it. At least two great wars were fought upon 
the subject. The court held that under the Constitution, 
as it now stands, Congress could not abrogate its power and 
surrender to the Executive its power to make laws. 


The court did say, however, and in so saying held— 
it seems to me to the full limit—that if Congress would pro- 
vide in the law a standard, a guide or a rule governing the 
Executive in making rules and regulations which would 
have the force of law, that such rules and regulations thus 
made would be valid. 


The criticism of the court, however, implies that the 
power to make such rules and regulations having the force 
of law should not be unrestrained and unlimited. That the 
court declared it was not authorized to approve under the 
Constitution. 


Under the riotous power given the Executive in the 
National Recovery Act to make rules and regulations with 
the force of law, marvelous things have happened. 


Over 5,000 laws have been promulgated by the Execu- 
tive departments, the violation of which would constitute 
crimes. Over 17,000 rules and regulations have been pro- 
mulgated the violation of which might not constitute a 
crime but which regulated and controlled personal conduct. 


These rules and regulations, or laws, are to be found 
in some 10,000 pages of printed material. The cost of ad- 
ministering these laws has been, it is estimated, over $41,- 
000,000, all of which must be paid by the people. Men 
have been charged with the violation of laws of which they 
had no knowledge and could not, as a practical matter, se- 
cure knowledge concerning them. 

The court declared that this was carrying the matter 
too far, that such information ought to be provided in the 
law passed by Congress which would, at least, indicate to 
the citizen the limit of authority on the part of the execu- 
tive department. 

It held that the Congress must, at least, specify rules 
and standards by which the executive departments were to 
be guided, limited and controlled. The criticism of the de- 
cision means nothing less than that the lawmaking depart- 
ments should include the executive department. 

If the people of this country want the executive de- 
partments to have unlimited power to make laws for every 
conceivable activity of the citizen, violation of which would 
send a man to jail, they at least should have an opportunity 
to pass upon the question. 

No such power should be established by the courts or 
by the surrender of duty by the Congress. 

Let us have an open proposal by way of a constitutional 
amendment submitted by those who want such power. 

I undertook to frame an amendment. I wanted to get 
a full view of its hideous legal and moral aspect. My draft 
reads as follows: 

“The legislative power is hereby vested in the Congress 
of the United States and in the different executive depart- 
ments which may be created from time to time.” 

That is brief, but I believe it will accomplish all those 
seem to desire who are dissatisfied with our present consti- 
tion. 

I would not want it to be inferred from anything I say 
that this effort of the executive departments to take over the 
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law-making power is of entirely recent growth, or that it is 
characteristic of any particular administration. 

It is an evil of long standing. 

It is one of the subtle and dangerous demands of 
bureaucracy made under the guise of efficiency and public 
interest which nothing less than eternal vigilance can re- 
strain and apparently, no power can wholly prevent. 

For myself, | am not annoyed at all that this tyrannical 
practice has boldly intruded itself upon the public attention 
by its startling demand that it shall enjoy this privilege un- 
Under loose and vague rules and standards set 
up by Congress, authority has been given from time to time 
to make rules and regulations having the force of law, until 
today the people are subjected to a species of annoyance that 
is almost unbearable. 

The Congress and the courts had already gone to the 
limit and, to some of us it seemed, beyond the limit in 
acquiescing in this practice. It was only when the demand 
was made that this power be practically unlimited that the 
court called a halt and in the language of Hamlet to the 
ghost as it led him toward the precipice said, thus far and 
no further. 

The third proposition decided by the court was that 
Congress, the Federal Government, could not regulate or 
control the purely internal affairs of the State—that the 
Constitution had left to the States the right and power to 
regulate its local concerns. The court said, in substance and 
in effect, that however expedient it, may be deemed for the 
Federal Government to invade the State and take over its 
affairs, the Constitution has given no such power and we 
feel bound by the terms of the Constitution. 

When Governor of the State of New York, our Presi- 
dent declared that the great strength of our government was 
due to the basic fact that we had forty-eight laboratories in 
which the people could acquaint themselves with and work 
out their policies—that this responsibility was indispensable 
to a self-governing people. 

Upon another occasion the Governor of New York, 
now our President, addressing the nation over the radio, 
said: 

“The preservation of this home rule by the States is 
a fundamental necessity if we are to remain a truly united 
country. . 

“To bring about government by oligarchy masquerad- 
ing as democracy it is fundamentally essential that practically 
all authority and control be centralized in our National Gov- 
ernment. ‘The individual sovereignty of our States must 
first be destroyed. ... 

“We are safe from the danger of any such departure 
from the principles upon which this country was founded 
just so long as the individual home rule of the States is 
scrupulously preserved and fought for whenever they seem 
in danger. Thus it will be seen that this home rule is a 
most important thing—a most vital thing if we are to con- 
tinue along the course on which we have so far progressed 
with such unprecedented success.” 

The integrity of the State so ably outlined and defended 
by the man who was soon to become our President and to be 
entrusted with the duty of preserving our free institutions 
is the same doctrine embodied in the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court, now so sadly misunderstood or so unjustly 
denounced. 


restrained. 





I am glad to join with the President in saying that 
there is no such thing as a Federal union after the States 
have been whipped and bullied into cowardly submission. 

I go further and say that so long as the Supreme Court 
rigidly preserves the rights of the States under the Consti- 
tution, it will deserve and I venture to believe it will have 
the respect and the support of the people of this country, 
and upon reflection the commendation of the highest of our 
officials. 

Nothing should blind us to the fact, no emergency 
should confuse us to the great truth that the rights of States 
are peculiarly the rights of the people and touch their habits 
and customs and daily way of living as nothing else may. 

It is important when one department of government 
invades the jurisdiction of another department of govern- 
ment, but that is comparatively unimportant with the in- 
vasion of the rights of the people in their every-day living. 

If any change is contemplated in this respect the first 
to be consulted should be the people themselves and that can 
only be brought about through an open proposal for an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The people know what if any portion of their local 
rights they are safe in surrendering better, far better than 
the courts or the Congress, or the executive departments 
can possibly know. There is an instinct in regard to such 
matters more to be trusted than the wisdom of rulers. 

The court should be commended for jealously guard- 
ing such rights. The law-makers should resolve al! doubts 
in favor of such rights and when it is proposed to curtail 
them it should be done only through the approval of the 
voters. If the people wish to wipe out State lines and con- 
solidate the Union into one unbroken empire, they have the 
power under the Constitution to do so. No one else has. 

Those who feel, therefore, that the States should be 
shorn of their power in whole or in part owe it to the people 
to submit their proposals to the people in the way of a defi- 
nite amendment. That is the American way to meet this 
issue. The assailment of the court is wholly without justifi- 
cation in this particular instance. The court could not have 
decided otherwise under the Constitution. The attack is 
really upon the Constitution itself and that can only be 
remedied through a constitutional amendment. 

One can sympathize with the President, with his almost 
dread responsibility in dealing with this great emergency. 
Abraham Lincoln, the truest child of democracy ever born 
under the American flag, it will be recalled, in a special mes- 
sage to Congress put the query whether the power necessary 
to save the Republic might not be of such nature as to de- 
stroy the Republic. 

With great responsibility in a great emergency must 
necessarily come some impatience with opposition in the ef- 
fort to meet that responsibility. But what can be said in 
justification of the chirping satellites who hope to win favor 
and make sure of their salaries, by decrying the handiwork 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, who because they 
have not the patience, or the ability to frame a statute within 
the terms of the Constitution seek to cover their failure by 
talking loud and constantly about an outmoded Constitutoin 
and inadequate institutions. 

I see in the morning paper that the President has or- 
dered to be dismissed some 500 cases pending against per- 
sons for supposed offenses under the rules and regulations of 
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the codes. It was fine to have acted promptly in this matter. 

The President will hardly be able to realize the relief 
that this will bring to those persons and to millions more 
who have stood in fear of violating some rule or regulation 
of which they had no knowledge or of receiving letters 
threatening them for doing something which seemed of right 
to an American citizen. 

These are the things, this everlasting fear and mortal 
dread of the truly law-abiding American citizen, which 
would have brought the National Recovery Act to ruin 
sooner or later had the court not spoken. 

It is useless now to go into details but the record is at 
hand and the annoyances which have been unnecessarily 
visited upon millions of American citizens were working to 
the utter breakdown of the law. 

Before we fully make up our minds, therefore, to gov- 
ern permanently 130,000,000 people from Washington in 
all their local affairs of daily life from the farmer’s wife 
marketing her chickens to the discretion of the husband-man 
in his planting and sowing, let us bear in mind that these 
things cannot be done, cannot even be overseen by the 
President. 

It is not humanly possible. 

These things are done by thousands of bureaucratic 
ascarides who glory in the display of arbitrary power. Let 
us bear in mind that in the prolific mucus of delegated 
power are laid and hatched these ravenous insects as fatal 
to the liberty of the citizen as the locusts to the field of the 
toiler. 

I rejoice that the President is putting an end to these 
activities and is giving rein to the initiative, the personal 
aims and ambitions, the judgment of the citizen touching 
his own personal affairs. The value of this in the matter 
of recovery cannot be overestimated. 

In conclusion I do not wish to be understood as con- 
tending that the Constitution is a sacred document never 
to undergo amendment. Neither do I wish it to be in- 
ferred that the decisions of the Supreme Court are above 
the consideration and criticism of the people. 

But I do wish to be understood as contending that the 
great underlying principles of the American Constitution 


are indispensable to a republican form of government— 
that to strike at those underlying principles is to strike 
at the life of a representative democracy. 

I do not forget either in these days that hardly had 
the Constitution been adopted before there were those who 
declared it unworkable, inadequate and a failure. There 
has never been a time of stress in our history when there 
were not those who were fully prepared and anxious to 
write a much better Constitution and give us a more pro- 
gressive form of government. 

But, in spite of all doubts and fears and against all 
emergencies, and in spite of impatient critics, the work of 
the combined views of Hamilton and Jefferson lived on. 
Under it the nation has grown in strength and grandeur. 
The people have advanced in all things which contribute to 
responsible citizenship. 

It has successfully encountered the devastating forces 
of two great wars and effectively met the exigencies of more 
than one depression. It has accomplished these things not 
only because of its inherent worth, but also because in a large 
measure of the respect for and faith in the Constitution 
upon the part of the people, a thing which should at no 
time be underestimated. 

We all appreciate the serious task devolving upon the 
general government at this time, but the constitutional pow- 
ers which have been sufficient to deal with the great emer- 
gencies of the past we still enjoy unimpaired. The decision 
of the Supreme Court curtails them in no respect. 

These powers of the National Government under the 
Constitution are very great—they were designed to be and 
are equal to all the demands of a powerful nation in dis- 
tress if faithfully and patiently employed. 

They seem to be ample now, as they have been at all 
times, to sweep away all obstacles which stand in the way 
of their constitutional exercise. 

The power to regulate and control interstate com- 
merce is full and complete. It may be that greater care 
and more patient consideration of measures are required. 
But the country need not doubt, it seems to me, that the 
constitutional authority is sufficient to meet the emergency at 


hand. 


The Spirit of Labor 


By WILLIAM GREEN, President of the American Federation of Labor 
From Washington, D. C., over the National Broadcasting Company Network, Friday, June 7, 1935 


cussion of the decision of the Supreme Court which 

held the National Recovery Act invalid as it is with 
the practical effects of the decision upon the economic and 
social life of the Nation. Eleven days have elapsed since 
the Supreme Court rendered this fateful decision. All 
classes of people have been accorded an opportunity to ap- 
praise the import, meaning and significance of it. We know 
now that the blow struck by the Supreme Court, through 
its famous decision, fell with great force and most destruc- 
tive effect upon working people and those dependent upon 
them. 


; ABOR is not so much concerned with an economic dis- 


At this moment, when we seem to be confronted with 
a barrier erected by the decision of the Supretne Court, 
our minds revert to the unfortunate experiences through 
which the Nation passed during the latter part of 1931 
and the early part of 1932. The Nation’s financial struc- 
ture had collapsed. Business had sustained a severe shock 
and the army of unemployed had increased until it reached 
more than thirteen million. A grave emergency existed. 
Industrial management confessed its failure to cope with 
the economic dislocation which had set in and the financiers 
of the Nation were appealing to the Federal Government 
to save the banks from utter ruin. It was out of such a 
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condition of economic distress and suffering that the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act originated. It was designed 
to save the Nation, which was on the brink of utter collapse. 
It was the only remedy proposed for the Nation’s economic 
ills. 

Through the provisions of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act there were incorporated in all industrial codes 
of fair competition minimum rates of pay, maximum hours 
of work, prohibition of child labor and Section 7a which 
provided that working men and women might organize free 
from interference, coercion and intimidation and engage in 
collective bargaining through representatives of their own 
choosing. As a result of the Court’s decision, code making 
is at an end. ‘The Nation now reverts to the economic 
policies and practices which prevailed in 1930, 1931 and 
1932, when more than thirteen million people were un- 
employed. Child labor was a common practice in those 
days. Sweat shops prevailed in the sweated industries. 
Employers were not restrained by any industrial code of 
fair competition. We now revert to the same status which 
made child labor and the existence of the sweat shop possible. 

The same employers who employed child labor and 
established the sweat shop own and control industry now. 
They have not changed. Furthermore, the effect of ruthless 
competition is the same whenever and wherever practiced. 
Child labor and the sweat shop are abolished only where 
they are forbidden by law. Employers of labor who em- 
ployed children and who maintained sweat shops before the 
National Industrial Recovery Act became effective will do 
so now when free from legislative restraint. The reports 
which are being received from labor representatives in the 
cities and industrial sections of the Nation show many em- 
ploying interests are abandoning code provisions relating to 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment. 

With Section 7a abolished working people will be com- 
pelled to fight, as never before, for the exercise of their 
rights to organize into independent trade unions of their 
own choosing. The forgotten worker who was greatly 
benefited through the establishment of minimum rates of 
pay will now lose the protection accorded him. Unemploy- 
ment, which the National Recovery Act was designed to 
overcome through the establishment of the shorter work- 
day and the shorter workweek, still exists as a grave social 
and economic problem. 

Today there are slightly over eleven million unem- 
ployed. What can we now do for them? What do those 
who have hailed the Supreme Court’s decision with exclama- 
tions of joy and approval propose as a means of overcoming 
unemployment? What solution and what hope do they 
offer to these millions of unemployed and their distressed 
families dependent upon them? Labor proposes the enact- 
ment of a thirty-hour workweek bill with all sincerity, firm 
in its belief that, if enacted into law, it will serve to dis- 
tribute great additional work opportunities for the millions 
who are unemployed, but most of those who oppose the 
National Recovery Act and who rejoice over the Supreme 
Court’s decision are unrelenting in their opposition to the 
enactment of the thirty-hour workweek bill into law. 

A calm and dispassionate study and review of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision forces Labor to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the cause of social justice, economic welfare, 





the protection of children, the promotion of the commonweal 
has sustained a most damaging blow. In a series of decisions 
the Supreme Court held the Child Labor Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the National Recovery Act, all measures 
of vital importance to Labor, unconstitutional. Legal de- 
cisions, such as these, coming one after another, with all 
their social implications and economic consequences, have 
served to create a widespread sentiment among working 
people and their friends in favor of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment which expressly forbids the Supreme Court to declare 
an Act of Congress unconstitutional. 


I am confident I correctly appraise the state of mind 
and correctly express the sentiments of the working people 
of the Nation in stating it is their opinion that if the Con- 
stitution cannot be interpreted in the light of present-day 
facts it should be amended so as to suit the needs of existing 
economic and social conditions. It is inconceivable that, in 
a Republic such as ours, the people, with the power of self- 
government, will remain complacent when advised by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that the Constitution, 
in its present form, stands as an insurmountable obstacle to 
social and economic progress. The growth of our cities, the 
development of industry, the changing of our frontiers and 
the growth of the Nation have developed social and economic 
problems which are national in character, scope and signi- 
ficance. 

It is the purpose of Labor to meet the immediate emer- 
gency, which has been created as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s decision, by supporting a legislative measure de- 
signed to take the place of the National Recovery Act. We 
do not assume a defeatist attitude. We cannot acquiesce 
in the continuance of a skeletonized National Recovery Act 
as provided for in the Senate Resolution which continues 
the National Recovery Act in form but without substance 
until April 1, 1936. That would mean little, if anything, 
to either employers who wish to maintain decent wage 
standards or working people who are suffering from un- 
employment, low wages and long hours. Labor will pre- 
pare a substitute measure for the National Recovery Act 
which it firmly believes will prove to be valid and constitu- 
tional. It will be based upon a licensing plan for corpora- 
tions engaged in the manufacture and production of goods 
and commodities which flow into and are shipped in inter- 
state commerce. While this measure may approximate in 
principle the Child Labor Act, which was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court in 1918, by a five to four 
decision, it will be drafted in such a way as to meet the 
objection raised by the Supreme Court in that historic de- 
cision. Labor expresses the hope that such a measure will 
meet with the approval of Congress and that it will be 
enacted into law before it adjourns. In presenting a meas- 
ure designed to meet the urgent requirements of a most dis- 
tressing economic and unemployment situation, Labor is not 
influenced by political considerations of any kind whatso- 
ever. It is inspired by a sincere desire to overcome unem- 
ployment, to protect child life, to stabilize industry and to 
promote the common welfare. Surely the experience of the 
past several years has taught the people of our great country 
that unrestrained competition and industrial demoralization, 
with resultant low wages, long hours and sweat-shop condi- 
tions, are economically unsound and injurious to the civic 
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and social life of the Nation. The majority of employers 
sincerely and honestly wish to maintain decent wage stand- 
ards and humane conditions of employment. They neither 
seek the exploitation of Labor nor the exploitation of the 
consuming public. They are inspired by a keen sense of 
justice and are influenced in all their business dealings by 
a spirit of fair-dealing and fair-play. 

It is the selfish employers, the minority among those 
engaged in the manufacture of goods and commodities, who 
violate every rule of business ethics. They can be classified 
properly as sappers who undermine sound business structures 
which decent employers seek to preserve and maintain. 
They engage in unfair trade practices, sell goods below cost, 
cut and slash prices, including wages, and increase the hours 
of employment for the selfish purpose of gaining an advan- 
tage over some competitor. 


Because such selfish employers are enemies of a decent 
social order it is necessary that they be compelled by law 
to conform to sound business principles, pay decent wages 
and maintain reasonable hours of employment. They will 
not do this willingly. They know only force and compul- 
sion. They emphasize rugged individualism and personal 
liberty. They protest against any interference with their 
pursuit of unethical business policies. They cry persecution 
when required by law to respect and observe industrial 
codes of fair competition. 


These are the employers who posed as persecuted small 
business men during the operation and application of the 
National Recovery Act. They would only follow the right 
when compélled to do so. Society must decide as to whether 
such employers shall be permitted to undermine and tear 
down business and wage standards constructed through the 
joint efforts of employers and employes or whether, as a 
matter of self-protection, they will be restrained and com- 
pelled to comply with and respect fair and just industrial 
codes of fair competition. 

That is the foundation upon which the National Re- 
covery Act, which was declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court, had been erected. It did not contemplate either 
the regimentation of industry or labor or the control of 
business through governmental interference and administra- 
tion. It sought only to establish a sound basis for industry 
and labor. Its success and its accomplishments will stand 
out in the years to come as a tribute to a great economic 
experiment. 

Labor is opposed to the abandonment of a form of 
economic planning which for two years proved to be suc- 
cessful and for that reason it is calling upon Congress to 
pass a new act which will carry forward the plans and 
principles which were embodied in the National Recovery 
Act. We are confident that if all those who favor the 
maintenance of the economic gains which have been realized 
during the administration of the National Recovery Act will 
unite, concentrate their efforts and appeal to Congress, in 
an irresistible way, the measure prepared and supported by 
Labor will be enacted into law. The enactment of this 
measure will save the Nation from the evils of child labor, 
unfair trade practices, the sweat-shop and sweat-shop condi- 
tions, declining wages, excessive hours and inhuman condi- 
tions of employment. This is a goal worth fighting for and 
an achievement worthy of our most noble efforts. 


It is contended by many editors of obviously reaction- 
ary newspapers that the Nation can realize its social and 
economic objectives through resort to other methods and 
through state and local community action. This is impos- 
sible. As evidence of this fact we cite the fact that we 
have labored over a period of many years in trying to secure 
the enactment of Workmen’s Compensation Laws in the 
different states. Now, after ail these years of effort, we 
find 44 states with 44 different Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws and 4 states without any whatsoever. There is no 
semblance of uniformity in the enactment of this type of 
social justice legislation. Child labor prevailed pretty gen- 
erally throughout the Nation, notwithstanding the efforts 
of many states to prohibit it, until it was prohibited through 
the development of industrial codes of fair competition. 
When state unemployment measures are enacted into law 
we will have different unemployment laws in practically 
every state. 


Progressive states are restrained from enacting more 
advanced social justice legislation because manufacturing 
plants threaten to immediately move out of the state into 
other states which are more favorable when such legislation 
is enacted into law. The workers are advised, in pressing 
for the enactment of state social justice legislation, that it 
is impossible for the state legislature to act favorably until 
other manufacturing and industrial states do likewise. There 
is little hope for the workers to secure the enactment of 
social justice legislation in the different states which would 
be uniformly applicable throughout the Nation and which 
they regard as imperative in order to meet the needs of 
modern industrial and social life. 

Our developed industrial processes, transportation and 
communication systems, have created a competitive condition 
which practically wipes out geographical advantages which 
manufacturing industries enjoyed three or four decades ago. 
Manufacturing industries argue most vehemently that the 
cost of social justice legislation in one state prevents them 
from meeting the competitive processes quoted by their 
competitors in states where no such social legislation exists. 
All of these competitive and industrial facts operate to the 
great economic disadvantage of the working people of the 
Nation who are directly affected. 


Working people know these economic facts. They un- 
derstand quite well the need of uniformity in the enactment 
and application of economic and social justice measures. 
They are keenly aware of all the facts. They understand 
the difficulties encountered in all efforts put forth to raise 
wage levels, shorten hours of labor and improve the condi- 
tions of employment either on a sectional or local basis. 
The workers gave support to the principles embodied in the 
National Recovery Act because they know it offers the best 
opportunity to deal with economic and social problems upon 
a national rather than upon a local basis. This is one strong 
reason why the workers contend that the decision of the 
Supreme Court, holding the National Recovery Act invalid, 
must be interpreted as a great hindrance to economic and 
social advancement. 


Inasmuch as workers can no longer rely upon industrial 
codes of fair practice for economic advancement and pro- 
tection they must now resort to and rely upon their own 
mobilized economic strength. They can only develop that 
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strength to its maximum capacity and service through the 
creation of a strong urganization. They can achieve this 
objective when accorded the free and unrestricted right to 
decide for themselves to join a union of their own choosing 
to determine what form and what kind of a union they 
wish, as provided in the Wagner-Connery Disputes Act and 
to make that decision as free American citizens enjoying and 
exercising the right to organize and bargain collectively with 
their employers through representatives of their own choos- 
ing. 

Because the decision of the Supreme Court which 
rendered the National Recovery Act invalid makes the 
passage of the Wagner-Connery Disputes Act increasingly 
necessary working people everywhere are appealing to Con- 
gress to enact this measure into law as quickly and expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

The following summary of legislative proposals repre- 
sents the minimum legislative measures necessary to meet 
the problem of unemployment and the national emergency 
which originated in 1929 and still exists: 

1. The enactment of a new act to replace the National 
Recovery Act. 


2. The passage of the Wagner-Connery Disputes Bill. 


3. The enactment of the Black-Connery 30-hour week 
bill. 

4. The passage of social security legislation. 

5. The enactment of the Guffey Coal Bill. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, which just concluded a two days’ session, examined 
and studied reports received from all sections of the country 
which portrayed the breaking-down of the Nation’s economic 
structure which had been created by the National Recovery 


Act. Some employers of Labor began increasing hours and 
reducing wages the moment the decision of the Supreme 
Court, holding the National Recovery Act invalid, was an- 
nounced. Telegrams and letters from Labor representatives 
from all sections of the Country, north, south, east and west, 
show that the break-down which began immediately after 
the announcement of the decision of the Supreme Court is 
continuing in all lines of industry, in all cities, towns and 
communities throughout the land. 

Notwithstanding the protestation of some of the repre- 
sentatives of some manufacturing industries and their an- 
nounced determination to maintain code prices they will be 
compelled ultimately to yield to the sapping, under-mining 
influence of those employers who began increasing hours 
and reducing wages following the collapse of the National 
Recovery Act. That will mean strife, strikes and industrial 
conflicts because the workers of the Nation will not willingly 
submit to a destruction of code standards, reductions in 
wages and increases in hours of work. 

In closing this address it seems quite appropriate to 
say that Labor throughout the Nation received the blow 
which the Supreme Court, through its decision delivered, 
without being dismayed or losing its poise. It is standing 
erect with its breast bared for future shocks when and from 
whomsoever they come. It faces the situation with courage 
and determination to fight on for the realization of higher 
standards of living and improved conditions of employment. 
It is not weeping in the evening as though the sun of hope 
had sunk into the shadows of a passing day but instead it 
is facing the sunrise of a new morning in battle array, form- 
ing its lines for a new attack upon the citadel of exploita- 
tion and privilege. That is the spirit of Labor and it is 


fighting on in that spirit. 


The Task of Youth 


By SIR EDWARD BEATTY, G.B.E., Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
Delivered to the Graduating Class, Monday, May 27, 1935 


admit you to membership in a society of learning as 

the reward for what seems to your age a long period 
of preparation; later in life you will look back upon it as a 
fleeting moment. ‘These years should be the most precious 
of your life. From them will spring the whole course of 
your later service to the race and to yourself. 

Learn early in life not to despise the symbolism of cere- 
monies. What may seem to you mere empty pageantry often 
has in it a deep and serious lesson. It is with such mean- 
ing that we name you “baccalaureate’”—crowned with laurel. 
The crown we give you is but a mimic one. Will you, at 
life’s other end, wear one of laurels which will not fade? 

Some few of you will claim your own crown for some 
single deed done early in your life—a book, a play, a pic- 
ture; the finding of some new method of adding to human 
wealth or ease; perhaps a glorious death, be it in peace or 
war, to save others. Some of you, will fall early by the 
wayside—I hope but few. Most of you will look back on 
long lives, and measure your achievements, not in some single 


[- the moving ceremonies of the next few days we shall 


deed, but in a slow growing sum of little things—of good 
work done daily, of little kindnesses, and of those simple 
acts of duty, trivial in themselves, whose total is the march 
of man to better things. 

Believe me when I say the crown must be of laurel 
and not of gold. It must be the crown of what you do— 
not of what you gain. 

I say this since never in history was it more needed that 
men and women should know it. The world of which you 
are the heirs is one of bitter strife and turmoil. We—your 
elders—have dealt unfairly with you. From our fathers we 
inherited a world of growing wealth. We carried on the 
task of widening its bounds. We spread out ploughed lands 
to the edge of the desert, and to the line where good soil 
ends in the rocky wilderness of the North. We built rail- 
ways from sea to sea. We linked the continents with ships. 
We destroyed the barrier of space to human speech. We 
split matter into its final fragments—even to the point where 
matter ceases to be matter and seems to be force. We 
opened the storehouses of knowledge to all. We broke down 
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the bars of caste. We gave the plain man the luxury of 
ancient kings. We widened liberty, and made toil no longer 
a burden. 

We risked all this in the hazard of war, and in a mad 
race for profit and pleasure. You know what happened— 
the crash of fortunes, the long line of idle men appealing 
for help, the rising clamor of discontent, and the constant 
bitter argument concerning the cause of all our troubles. 

You have to rebuild what has been wrecked. You have 
to begin again the task of building a better world. With 
all our errors we have given you the tools with which to 
work. How they are to be used is for you to learn. 


What we can tell you is where lay our single fault. 
We never failed in courage or in energy. We never lacked 
for skill. We stressed too much the qualities of body and 
mind. We gave too little thought to those spiritual values 
by which all human progress must be weighed. 


The war which ended the greatest period of human 
progress came from our failure to control our worship of 
the material by loftier standards. Do not tell me that it 
was no more than the outcome of German greed for con- 
quest, or British imperialism, or French militarism, or of 
capitalistic lust for profits. Britain gave the world order 
and material civilization. Germany and France adorned the 
world with art and music, enriched it with science and let- 
ters. The war profits of capitalists were an incident—not 
the cause of the war. We must look deeper. The madness 
that plunged the world into bloodshed and horror of the 
Great War was a defect of the soul—not of the mind. 

The wild boom of postwar days came from man’s faii- 
ure to learn the lesson of the war. We should have emerged 
from that appalling misery chastened in spirit. We did not. 
Victors could think only of turning their victory into wealth; 
vanquished of how to avoid loss. Soldiers too often thought 
only of the years of comfort and profit which they had 
missed; civilians of how best to increase the wealth which 
the war seenied to have brought them. In the end greed, 
run riot, ended in disaster. 

What of the world now? We try to avert another 
war by painting lurid pictures of cities lying in ruins, and 
of millions dying in agony. Professed servants of peace seek 
endlessly for excuses to speak of war. Fear is the only 
argument for an end of war. 

Do you imagine for a moment that we shall gain lasting 
peace by this road? Fear breeds hate. Hate makes war. 

When we are not preaching hate of nation for nation, 
we stir up hate of class for class. Because in the turmoil 
of war and postwar booms, men piled wealth on wealth; be- 
cause in the crash of the world’s industry and commerce 
some were beggared and others not, we see the poor cry- 
ing for the destruction of the power of the rich, and the rich 
proclaiming that revolution is upon us. As between nations, 
so between classes—fear breeds hate. Hate makes war. 

It is not for me to call you to religion as a refuge and 
a guide in your task of setting the world aright. I leave 
that to those appointed to that task. What I must do is to 
tell you, in simple words, what a worldly man can from his 
store of worldly experience of what I know to be your plain 
duty. 

An ancient adage has it that if each before his own 
door sweeps, the village will be clean. In these days of 


complex life we are in danger of forgetting this. It may 
no longer be worth what it once was as a guide in our com- 
mon life in things of the body and mind; it still remains 
the only rule in matters of the soul. The conscience which 
guides a people is but the conscience of the men and women 
who make the nation. 


I do not need to tell you how to bear yourselves to 
those who immediately surround you—your family, your 
fellow workers. As civilized men and women you will know 
precisely what you should do. You must be wise but modest, 
sincere but tolerant, slow to anger and ready to serve. I 
have not to stress this law to you. You will apply it daily 
in your contacts with those who are closest to you, because 
it is the law which makes a civilized society possible. 


Can you be the same to those less close? You may 
perhaps be wise. How are you to know if the plans which 
seem so simple to set the world aright are wisdom, or the 
eager folly of youth rushing in where age fears to tread? 
I do not ask you to be timorous. I do not urge that you 
should cramp your minds within bounds set only by custom 
and by precedent. What | tell you is that your faith in 
your own wisdom must be tempered by modesty. You will 
meet men grown old in public affairs, in commerce and in 
finance. ‘Io impatient youth they may seem too cautious— 
their rules but the worship of things as they are. Limit 
your faith in your own wisdom within the bounds of 
modesty. Strive for what you know is right, but be certain 
that its rightness is reality and not merely the product of 
your own mind, inflamed with faith in your own wisdom. 
Be sure, in short, that in public life you do not swagger as 
you would be ashamed to do in the company of your friends. 


Can you be sincere and tolerant at one and the same 
time? Far be it for me to urge you to avoid just anger 
at injustice or oppression. Are you sure that what seems 
unjust is the doing of those whom you blame? Or that 
oppression which stirs you is the result of ill-will and not 
that of some old system hard to change? 


The people of this continent have proved themselves 
prone to mob madness in recent years. Speaking to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce last year a great 
American business leader said: “In the Bible we are told 
that Jehovah said unto Abraham that if there were ten 
righteous men in the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, he 
would save those cities. The world seems to have reversed 
this judgment and to a certain extent has decided that, if 10 
unrighteous men can be found in the business world, it will 
be destroyed. Verily, there is a difference between God’s 
judgment and man’s.” 

Remember the truth of this. Because one man of busi- 
ness or finance betrays a trust, do you need to believe that 
all men are dishonest? Just anger at wrongs easily seen 
must be controlled by wise tolerance if it is not to become 
mere madness. 

Be slow to anger. Be ready to believe the best. Be 
slow to condemn. Take the time to examine patiently the 
facts of the case and the arguments on both sides before you 
pass judgment. This world which you must set aright is an 
ancient organism grown slowly through the centuries. It is 
not perfect. Beware lest in trying to make it so you dis- 
turb the balance which makes life possible. 

Will you be ready to serve? Do you know what ser- 
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vice is? Will you, as so many do, mistake eagerness for 
power, for the will to service? Will you be impatient at 
such little things as placing your mark wisely on a ballot 
paper, or serving conscientiously on a jury? Are you willing 
to give your time to petty services which you detest, or to 
work in minor causes which gain no publicity? Will you 
be willing that what you do should be for the common 
cause, and not for your own reward? I can tell you a simple 
test of the spirit of service in public affairs; the man who 
talks of what the state owes him, will not serve. He will, 
who speaks of what he owes the state. 

1 plead with you to listen to what I say, now before 
you go out to take up the task to which you are called. To 
whom will the world look for leadership if not to you? 
You are the heirs of all the ages. To you has been opened 
the book of knowledge. Never in human history have young 
men and women entered life so trained and taught as you 
of 1935. Will you lead the race to better things? 

Yours is a great responsibility. Weigh it well. The 
world which you now enter is one of clamor and of turmoil. 
It is only too easy for a glib phrase, or a clever formula, 
to catch the public ear—and to sweep men and women into 
4a panic race after some empty shadow leading them into a 
deeper morass than that from which they flee. Think well 
before you speak. Learn to limit eagerness with a sense of 
responsibility. Long before you were born careless vision- 
aries and clever demagogues led your fathers to do things 
whose ill results now burden you. You are held to account, 
not only to your fellow men of this day, but to generations 
yet unborn. 

The whole future of that great system of education and 
of training which we once held to be the finest of all human 
achievements is at stake. Do you know that the world to- 
day, skeptical of almost all the things we once held sacred, 
is doubtful of the worth of education? Do you know that 
men say it has failed? That they cry that in all the stresses 
of the time our universities have not given us the leadership 
which we need? 

In art and science you will serve the world well. You 
will add to the store of wealth, and find new work for men 
to do—new things for men to use. You will help to soothe 
suffering and to prolong life. You will widen our knowl- 
edge of the history of the past, and of the laws which govern 
life. You will peer farther into the heavens—deeper into 
the earth. You will add new beauty and glory to our arts 
and letters. The great army of men and women, which 
has marched year by year through these gates, has done these 
things and has done them well. Will you do more? 

More is needed. We who went before you did all 
these things. We gave the world wealth and progress. We 
did not give it happiness. The vast mechanism of produc- 
tion and of commerce which we set up still remains. Even 
in these days the human race is better fed, better clothed 
and housed, than at any time in all its history. The stresses 
of the times will pass. 


The chaos of the moment will re- 








turn to order. 
progress. 

More is needed. All the effort to cure the troubles 
of the day seems to concern itself with material things. We 
—your elders—followed that path. Must you make the 
same mistake? What the world lacks todays is happiness, 
which springs from peace. Peace between classes will not 
be the product of laws. Peace between nations will not come 
by treaties. Human happiness is the product of the human 
soul—not of machines nor of systems for the better distribu- 
tion of wealth. 


We shall resume our march to wealth and 


I am not telling you to seek happiness by an end of 
effort to make this a richer world. I do not suggest that 
we should accept the ills of our present system of society be- 
cause they are material or that we should seek refuge from 
them in spiritual contemplation. Material and intellectual 
progress are as important to man today as they ever were. 

All that I am saying is that more is needed than pro- 
gress in wealth and skill. If these are to make happiness, 
they must be governed by the soul as well as by the body 
and the mind. 


Even the ministers of religion too often seem to believe 
that material wealth is all that is needed to make the world 
happy. Too many of them, impatient at the slowness of 
God to fulfill His purposes, cry for laws to make all men 
wealthy, despite their own professed faith in sacrifice as a 
road to happiness, and their own willingness to live lives of 
abnegation. 

The happiness of the world depends on you. Each 
of you is called to a higher duty than rested on those who 
went before you. Will you make this a richer world—one 
steadily freed from useless suffering? We did this before 
you—with all our failures. Will you remember where we 
failed? Will you listen when we tell you that we thought 
too much of material wealth and intellectual skill? Will 
you believe me when I say that all the troubles of the world 
which you inherit could have been avoided had we thought 
less of wealth and more of human happiness. 


This is not a hopeless world. You yet can show that 
education has not failed. This University is truly a power 
for good in the land. Remember that this great country de- 
pends on you, and others of your generation, to supply what 
we have failed to give it. You have the power and, I hope, 
the will to fill the need. You will have in full measure the 
opportunity of service. No one could ask more of life. 

No greater privilege can be given a man than to speak 
to you as you turn from study and from play to face the 
world which you must lead. It is a task for some great 
divine—not for a worldly man of business. I have under- 
taken it in all humility. I have spoken in all honesty and 
truthfulness. When, late in life, you count the laurels which 
you have won, remember, if you can, the simple’ maxims 
which I have mentioned. By them you can show your suc- 
cess or failure. 
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The Federal Principle 


By FRANK O. LOWDEN, Former Governor of Illinois. 
Delivered at the Republican Midwest conference, Springfield, Ill., June 10, 1935. 


ELLOW Republicans: 
Experience has shown that popular government 


thrives best under the two-party system. And the 
party that is in the minority has responsibilities no less than 
the responsibilities of the party in power. It is its duty to 
scrutinize closely the acts of the majority, to criticize freely 
but fairly, and to present to the people conflicting party 
philosophies, so that when the time comes again for the peo- 
ple to choose between them they may do so intelligently. 

The vitality of a party is best tested when it is in the 
minority. Without the prestige of the power of office, unless 
it has the will and vigor to defend and advance its faith, it 
has lost its right to continue to exist. 

This great meeting, composed of Republicans of all 
classes of the Middle West, is most convincing evidence 
that the historic Republican party has not lost that right. 
Its mission is not finished. In fact, recent events have cre- 
ated for it a greater opportunity for service to the Republic 
than it has had since the Civil War. 

I measure my words when I say that no crisis so grave 
as the present has confronted the American people since that 
unhappy conflict. For now, as then, the essentials of our 
form of government are being challenged in high places. 

The very cornerstone of our government is the division 
of power between the States and the central government. 
We call this the Federal principle. For a century and a 
half the Federal principle, born in America, has been ap- 
plauded by the world as the only way by which the people 
over a large territory could successfully govern themselves. 

Indeed, those who have dreamed of a federation of the 
world which in some future golden age would come to earth 
to bless mankind have based their dreams upon the Federal 
principle first employed in the United States. It is now pro- 
posed to strike down once and for all that great principle. 

This is to be accomplished by an amendment to the 
Constitution. It is sought in this way to acquire power 
that was denied by the Supreme Court in the Schechter case. 
If such an amendment should prevail, in the language of 
the court, “there would be virtually no limit to the Federal 
power, and for all practical purposes we should have a 
complete centralized government.” 

This decision, I assert, did not rest on narrow or tech- 
nical grounds. That great tribunal saw with perfect clarity 
that any other construction would substitute for the Union 
of States an absolute autocracy at Washington, and would 
destroy the very cornerstone upon which our institutions 
have been builded. 

It is commonly recognized that popular government is 
effective only when it is in accord with public opinion, and, 
as every one knows, public opinion differs widely in different 
States, owing to geography, to occupation, even to the tastes 
of the inhabitants; and therefore we find anything but 
uniformity in the laws of the several States. And who is 
so well fitted to shape the legislation of a State to conform 
to public opinion therein as the State itself? 


Local self-government not only knows better the needs 
and aspirations of that community than any centralized 
government in Washington can know them; it is the nursery 
of patriotism and the training school of public servants for 
larger tasks. Substitute for the official, chosen out of its 
own membership by itself, a bureaucrat sent by Washington 
and you have destroyed the very basis of local self-govern- 
ment. 

A few years ago John Fiske, perhaps the ablest historian 
America has produced, delivered a series of remarkable lec- 
tures which attracted wide attention. Running all through 
these lectures is the idea that a national government can per- 
manently endure only when local government is kept ener- 
getic and active. He pointed out that the great Roman 
Empire, which once dominated the world, fell because during 
the centuries of its power the vitality and vigor of the local 
community declined steadily and the power of the capital 
at Rome as steadily increased. 

That great empire thus became an empty shell, and its 
fall plunged the world into chaos. If it were necessary in 
the government of an empire, in order to give it permanency, 
that the local government should function everywhere, how 
much more important it is for a great republic, where the 
people rule. 

The amendment now proposed nullified the decision 
of the Supreme Court in one case. Why may not the same 
method be employed to nullify the decision of the court in 
another? For the court, by unanimous decision, held the 
so-called farm moratorium law invalid on the ground that 
it was in violation of the Bill of Rights, as the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution are usually called. 

These amendments were regarded of such importance 
that the Constitution was finally ratified only upon the 
solemn assurance that they should be immediately incor- 
porated into that great document as soon as the new Con- 
gress should meet. 

And this was done, though it was thought at the time 
that the guarantees contained in those amendments were 
implicit in the Constitution itself. And so these amend- 
ments may be regarded as a part of the original Constitution. 

Now, what are the guarantees contained in the Bill 
of Rights? The framers of the Constitution were familiar 
with history. They had read the stories of the republics 
of the past and they knew that those republics had been 
short-lived because of the unbridled power of the majority. 
They knew that they had all gone down in blood and the 
thrones had been erected upon their ruins. 

And so they said: There are certain things which are 
forever right, whether a majority is for them or not. Those 
things must be safeguarded in our Constitution, so that the 
smallest minority of the humblest individual shall be pro- 
tected in the exercise of those rights, though all the world 
be against him. 

That was the new principle which they introduced into 
the Constitution. They said: Among those rights is the 
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right of freedom of religious worship, and every man shall 
have the right to worship God according to his own con- 
science though all the country should say him nay. They 
believed that the life and liberty of the individual were so 
sacred that they should not be given over into the power 
of any majority. 

So they provided that neither life nor liberty should 
be taken away from the individual without due process of 
law; and when they said “due process of law,” they did 
not mean something that the Legislature in its fancy might 
frame, but they meant by “due process of law” that great 
body of jurisprudence which the wise men of centuries had 
evolved; and so our courts have construed it until this day. 


Among the rights guaranteed in the Bill of Rights is 
the right to property. I know that in some quarters it is 
unpopular to speak of property. 

Of course, property in itself can have no rights, but 
surely man can have rights in property if such rights are 
essential to the welfare of mankind. And who can doubt 
this? There has never been a civilization in the history 
of the world that did not have its beginning in the recogni- 
tion of man’s right to the product of his own labor, whether 
of the hand or brain. 

There are those who speak of the nationalization of 
wealth as something new. Why, it is the oldest thing in the 
history of the world. The savage tribes in every land and 
clime have been Communists. Our own Indians are an 
example. They enjoyed their lands and almost everything 
else in common. When a famine came they starved in com- 
mon. ‘The prairies over which they roamed, and which 
they claimed by tribal titles, remained but hunting grounds. 
They were able to maintain a small population only, and 
that population half the time in want. 

Take the Mississippi Valley, where I was born, and 
with which | have been familiar all my life. I myself saw 
much of it as the Indians had left it. The white man came 
—he came to make a home which should be his and his 
children’s forever. He came because the instinct of prop- 
erty was as strong in his breast as the instinct of life or 
liberty itself. Im a half century he has transformed this 
wilderness. He has made it one of the granaries of the 
world. 

So important did the framers of our Constitution re- 
gard the rights of private property that they prohibited 
even the State’s taking it, for its own needs, except upon 
due compensation. Without the incentive of private prop- 
erty civilization would languish and die. 

The principles expressed in the Bill of Rights are not 
true simply because the Constitution recites them. They 
are true because mankind, in its efforts for a better, more 
just society, had found that the maintenance of these prin- 
ciples was the condition of all human progress. 

These principles are not sound simply because the Con- 
stitution declares them so. The Constitution is sound be- 
cause it recognizes and gives expression to these fundamental 
human rights. 

Of late years there has been an effort on the part of 
some to discredit the framers of the Constitution. How- 
ever, even if all they have said about the framers of the 
Constitution is true, that is aside from the question. For 
the Constitution speaks for itself. Under it humanity has 


had a larger opportunity and a greater happiness than under 
any government in modern times. Under it more happy 
homes have flourished, a finer manhood and womanhood 
have been nourished than under any government in the flood 
of time. 


The Constitution is worth preserving, not to vindicate 
the fame of its founders, but for its own intrinsic worth. 


Now, if an amendment can be used to nullify a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court upon a fundamental matter in 
one case, why can it not be employed in another? And so, 
in my opinion, the Bill of Rights is in jeopardy if the pro- 
posed amendment should prevail. In fact, if this assault 
upon the fundamentals of the Constitution should succeed, 
I can think of nothing that finally would be left of that 
great document except the provision that no State should 
be deprived of equal representation in the Senate without 
its consent. This, and only this, I think would be secure. 


One method familiar to legislators who oppose a bill 
is to so amend it that its vitality and effectiveness are lost. 
Now, there are many in our country who believe that our 
Constitution is an outworn document. They express a 
preference for some European form of government, although 
they are not agreed as to what it shall be. They know, 
however, that the great body of the American people hold 
the Constitution in veneration and they dare not make a 
frontal attack. Is it possible that by the method of amend- 
ment which legislators some times employ they think they 
can destroy it in effect? 

These changes are urged, however, as necessary to give 
full effect to a completely planned economy by the central 
government. Perhaps those who urge this are right. Plan- 
ned economy, as the term is now used, is a colossal task. 
There is a myriad of conflicting interests to be reconciled. 
The difficulties encountered are progressive in the very 
nature of things. 

In the early stages of economic planning policies are 


. certain to be adopted which cancel one another out. In 


our recent attempts to apply this new doctrine we have seen 
this very thing occur more than once. Difficulties, contra- 
dictions, confusion, finally overwhelm the planners, until 
the only way out seems to be an economic dictatorship with 
autocratic power in the head of the State. 

With the loss of economic freedom which such a dicta- 
torship would involve would come, as all history shows, the 
loss of those other values which America has cherished above 
all things: the loss of personal liberty, of freedom of thought 
and speech, and the right to worship God according to one’s 
conscience, 

It has been said with growing frequency of late that 
the people of the United States are losing interest in their 
liberties and desire only economic security. The people no 
doubt desire economic security, but that security can come 
only through the preservation of the institutions which have 
made this country great. 

I deny that the people of the United States have lost 
interest in their liberties. For more than a century and a 
half liberty has been the birthright of the humblest citizen. 
It may be that, like the air we breathe, we have taken it 
for granted, as part of the scheme of things. But any at- 
tempt to rob America of its liberties would revive the spirit 
of ’76. When you say that America has lost its love of 
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liberty you libel the living and you dishonor the dead. 
Every battlefield from Lexington to Argonne Forest de- 
nounces this as a slander. 

There are grave problems confronting us. There are 
abuses which must be corrected. There is always the ques- 
tion of maintaining a just balance between agriculture and 
industry. There is the problem of our dwindling foreign 
trade which must somehow be restored. We must make 
room in the economic field for the smallest business enter- 
prise. 

There are injustices and hardships growing out of the 
machine age in which we live, for which remedies must 
be found. Changed and changing conditions demand that 
we should courageously face every new problem as it arises. 
I have faith to believe that we shall meet and overcome 
our difficulties, but only if we shall preserve in all their 
integrity our free institutions. 

Whence arises this demand for a fundamental change 
in our government? We have had six years of acute de- 
pression, it is true. Many tragedies have come into the 
lives of the people of all classes during the time. Is that 
sufficient reason for this new attitude of defeatism which 
these revolutionary changes imply? We have had serious 
depressions before. At those times did we lose faith in 
America and American institutions? 

Under our system of government we have become the 
richest nation in the world. We still have unrivaled natural 
resources. We still have an intelligent, self-reliant citizen- 
ship. We have reached a higher standard of living than 
has ever existed anywhere before in all the world. We 
have developed a productive power in every field of activity 
which should further greatly improve the standard of living. 
We have accomplished all this under our free institutions. 

The stage is set for progress greater than any we have 
seen. What greater folly could we commit than to scrap 
the institutions under which these gains have been made? 
If we will but gird our belts and march forward along the 
old American paths we are, I believe in the early morning 
of our greatest day. 

Where is the old American spirit, the spirit of the 
pioneers that braved hardships and privations beyond descrip- 
tion to help found this great country of ours? Are we to 
permit six years of depression, a depression brought about 
by common consent, largely through the destruction of an 
unprecedented war, to cancel out all the mighty achieve- 
ments of all the years that lie back of this brief time? 

Are we to discard the American form of government 





unworthy of the American scene by the framers of our 
Constitution? There is no room on American soil for the 
dictatorship of either the Fascist or the proletariat type of 
government. 

There is no proletariat in the United States. However 
humble the worker may be today, his child tomorrow may 
belong to what they call the capitalist class, and no matter 
how proud or affluent a member of that class may be to- 
day, his children tomorrow may be working with their 
hands, and without, thank God, losing caste or hope. And 
so long as we maintain the American system of free enter- 
prise and an open door into that enterprise to all according 
to their talent and thr:ft, there will be no proletariat. 

The Communist and the Fascist type of government 
have this in common, that they both depend upon unlimited 
power in the head of the State. It was against this kind 
of government the Declaration of Independence was aimed. 
They called it then the monarchical principle. In effect it 
did not differ from the present Soviet regime in Russia, 
the Fascist rule in Italy or the Nazi government in Ger- 
many. 

There are only two forms of government, the demo- 
cratic and the autocratic. No new nomenclature, no new 
juggling of words, can disguise this fact. 

The preservation of the basic principles of the Con- 
stitution; this is the supreme issue of the hour. We may 
have faith that other problems, pressing though they be, 
will find a proper solution if we maintain the essentials of 
our government. Upon this great issue the Republican 
party must take the lead. It would be false to its traditions 
and its history if it faltered now. Minor and factional and 
sectional differences must disappear. 

It must draw to its standards all those, of whatever 
political faith, who believe in the form of government estab- 
lished by the fathers and sanctified by the blood of patriots 
on a thousand battlefields. 

Long ago an eminent American called our government 
an “indissoluble union of indestructible States.” The Re- 
publican party, under the leadership of Abraham Lincoln, 
made the first half of this statement come true. The union 
was not dissolved. And men North and South now rejoice 
that this is so. 

But the task it undertook then is only half done. It 
is now proposed, by amendment of the Constitution, to test 
the latter half of that statement. Are the States indestruc- 
tible? Around that issue the battle rages. And I have 
faith that when the people have spoken we shall still have 


for imported philosophies, old at the time and discarded asan “indissoluble union of indestructible States.” 


Abiding Values 


By WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, President, Lafayette College 
Phi Beta Kappa address, Hobart College commencement May 27, 1935 


his address upon the occasion of a college com- 
mencement may well be accused of dealing in the 
obvious; of contributing to a situation which affords infinite 
amusement to the humorous columnists. I am, however, 


O: E who chooses Abiding Values as the subject of 


perfectly willing to join the innumerable company of the 
“Beyond the Alps lies Italy” orators, if I can but impress 
upon these seniors what seems to me to be the most impor- 
tant thing which they may obtain from the experiences which 
have been theirs during the past four years. I would not be 
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so sure were I speaking before the students of some other in- 
stitutions that the experiences I have in mind had touched 
them. But Hobart College, which holds an honored place 
in the academic world because of the sincerity and dignity 
of its offerings; because it is in truth a stronghold of culture, 
does breed a mighty power in those who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear, and that power finds its inception in the great 
principles which have stood the test of centuries and which 
form the foundation of our economic and social system. In 
a time of upheaval and nervous excitement colleges like 
Hobart in maintaining a serene and scholarly attitude are 
rendering a service from which future generations will bene- 
fit immensely. 

Dean Inge gave me my text when he said, “The ideal 
object of education is that we should learn all that it con- 
cerns us to know, in order that thereby we become all that 
it concerns us to be. In other words, the aim of education 
is the knowledge not of facts but of values.” Because we 
have given the principal attention in our American educa- 
tional system to the knowledge of facts we may plead guilty 
to the charge of Israel Zangwell that we are “the best half 
educated people in the world.” The knowledge of values 
to which Dean Inge refers is necessary to the proper choices 
in life. And, the success of any individual is based upon his 
ability to make intelligent choices. 

‘The prosperity of the bookmaker at the race track and 
the card shark at the county fair is based upon the belief of 
the average man that he can always pick a winner. This 
belief results in the loss of countless millions of dollars each 
year. But this loss doesn’t seem to lessen the self confidence 
of the victims. They still believe that somehow, sometime, 
they can beat the game. This attitude is general and nat- 
ural, because the whole history of civilization is built on 
choice. In any given situation, we are called upon to choose 
——to make decisions. The earliest story of human activity 
in the Old ‘Testament is that of the choice presented to 
Adam and Eve. The general chooses the wrong day to 
launch the attack and loses the battle; the aviator chooses 
the right day to launch his flight and beats the world’s 
record. Coolidge chooses not to run in 1928, and the whole 
political situation of the country is changed. 

Intelligent choice is based upon the power of imper- 
sonal, unhurried appraisal, and this is indeed a rare quality. 
‘The Huey Longs and the Father Coughlins find their 
strength in the almost universal weakness our people have of 
thoughtlessly accepting propaganda; and the more bizarre 
and illogical it is the greater the following it sometimes seems 
to secure. “Thus the demagogues flourish and the great 
minds of the nation exert far less influence than they should. 
At a time last Spring when the two loud speakers to whom 
I have just referred were filling the air with their raucous 
shouts and the newspapers with their fantastic economic 
theories, two of the greatest men this country has produced 
passed quietly from the scene, Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who had served his country brilliantly for more 
than seventy years in war and peace, whose decisions always 
disclosed the mind of a great liberal and a great lawyer; and 
Michael Pupin, physicist, inventor, spiritual leader. Those 
two men have meant more to this nation than all self-styled 
leaders the nation has produced. Truly, it was a reflection 
upon the power of choice and the sense of values possessed 
by the American people that so little attention was given to 





what amounted to a national tragedy. No knowledge is of 
more value to you than the knowledge of human nature. 
Why is it that it is so difficult to persuade many of the best 
of our young people to enter public life; why is it that the 
Republican party at this moment is hard put to it to find 
anyone who would be an effective candidate for President 
next year? May it not be because our proclivity to elevate 
the wrong type of people to authority; to follow the boss; 
to accept politics as something rather questionable; discour- 
age those who would otherwise find a challenging career in 
the nation’s service. 


Another weakness in our present national attitude lies 
in the fact that like the Athenians of Paul’s time, we are 
constantly on the trail of something new, to the neglect of 
those eternal truths without which no abiding success can be 
obtained. In our desire for new deals, we overlook the fact 
that we are using the same type of cards and that our prin- 
cipal problem is properly to evaluate and bid our hands. In 
this time of restlessness and ferment, intelligent men trained 
to the proper use of their minds will not abandon the old 
merely because it is old, or take up too readily with the new 
because of its novelty—neither will they continue traditional 
procedures simply because they have been in vogue for a long 
time. But every cause will be searchingly scrutinized and 
subjected to calm judgment. 

It is, of course, the privilege of youth to be iconoclastic. 
I used to listen to my father’s counsel with slightly amused 
superiority. Poor man he was not in touch with life as 
was I. What a gap there was between his naivete and my 
sophistication. Now, looking back across the span of years 
I realize that he was wiser than I can ever hope to be; that 
he had plumbed depths and attained heights that I can never 
reach. What I mistook for innocence was quiet tolerance. 
What I retained of his philosophy of life has helped me im- 
measurably. Happy is the youth who starts out with some 
of the values which his father found genuine. 

What are you carrying out of college with you by way 
of values? I am not as much concerned about your voca- 
tional fitness as are some others. You are better equipped for 
this activity than the vast majority of those with whom you 
will come into competition. But if you are starting with 
undeveloped aesthetic qualities; if the fine arts mean noth 7 
to you; if philosophy, psychology, biology and foreign lan 
guages have registered with you merely as credits and not 
as open doorways to a life that is the life indeed; if you can- 
not be distinguished from those who have not had the col- 
lege opportunity, matters of taste and poise and intelligent 
altruism; if after four years of association with the world’s 
greatest literature you still use the language of the gutter; 
what do those four years profit you? Fortunate are you if 
you possess life’s great intangibles. The economic poverty 
of our nation in its most depressed days is as nothing to its 
aesthetic poverty. 

In the wild search for new and popular offerings which 
may attract patronage and endowments many American col- 
leges and universities are becoming mere training factories 
where breeding and intellectual aristocracy are held up to 
derision. But no matter what social and economic changes 
come to the world, these qualities will always be above par. 
There was never a greater call for the gentlemen and gentle- 
women to assume places of leadership in the community life 
of our nation. The days of false prosperity encouraged 
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grossness, crudeness, garishness; today those who know and 
love good music, great books, beautiful pictures, and who are 
not ashamed to display good taste, will not find the atrocious 
epithet “high-brow” hurled at them for the “low-brow’”’ is 
not so sure of himself as he used to be and has even become 
a little restive as his radio brings him ad nauseam, tooth 
paste and gasoline romances, aimed to reach an average in- 
telligence of eleven years. Glorification of false values has 
brought natural results. Tomorrow, if college men and 
women do their duty, merit will be the watchword—not in- 
fluence. 

Fortunate is that graduate who leaves college with a 
sense of values that leaves him unawed in the presence of 
great wealth, unstampeded by the rush of fascist and com- 
munist invectives. He will have self respect enough not to 
become a little brother of the rich, selling his God-given 
honesty for a place among those who believe that the means 
justifies the end, if the end is their personal aggrandizement. 
He will also have the sense of discrimination that enables 
him to see that all rich men are not robbers and all reformers 
are not saints. He can face new political, economic, social 
theories unafraid, weighing their value with the calm detach- 
ment of the scholar. 

Such an one is capable of measuring evidence on a basis 
of fact, not on whether it is old or new. Abraham Lincoln 
well said, “I do not mean to say that we are bound to fol- 
low implicitly whatever our fathers did. To do so would be 
to discard all the lights of current experience, to reject all 
our progress, all improvement. What I do say is, that if 
we would supplement the opinions and policy of our fathers 
in any case, we should do so on evidence so conclusive and 
argument so clear that even their great authority fairly con- 
sidered and weighed cannot stand.” 


We do not need to abandon the capitalistic system merely 
because industrial and business leaders have been unfaithful 
to their trust and have treated their employees like com- 
modities—not like human beings. What we need is to in- 
still in the minds of the oncoming generation of youth an 
appreciation of values which will give them the sense to 
realize that the way to orderly evolution is through em- 
phasis upon the brotherhood of man and that the way to 
revolution is through suppression and exploitation. 


If we observe the stories of success which young people 
peruse, we may readily see how the wrong sense of values in 
economics and social relations has been created. ‘These tales 
are almost invariably founded upon the thread bare plot of 
the bare-footed boy in the log cabin, who because of his per- 
sistence, shrewdness and thrift, ultimately becomes the re- 
spected multi-millionaire. I trust that some day a talented 
author may write a book entitled the Famous Poor Men of 
History, the first chapter of which might well be devoted to 
Homer, who went about from house to house with a group 
of boys singing and begging bread. And, 


“Seven wealthy cities fought for Homer dead 
Through which same cities Homer living begged for 
bread.” 


Other great chapters could be devoted to Jesus of Nazareth 
who had no place to lay his head; and who still has given 
the world more than all the rich men the years have pro- 
duced ; Christopher Columbus living and dying a poor man; 
John Bunyan writing Pilgrim’s Progress in a debtors’ prison ; 


and others of the glorious company who laid up their treas- 
ures where moth and rust do not corrupt and where thieves 
do not break through and steal. 


Only a few days ago one of America’s greatest citizens, 
Jane Addams died. In her graduating essay at Rockford 
Seminary, later Rockford College, in 1881 she said, “The 
actual justice must come by trained intelligence, by 
broadened sympathies toward the individual man or woman 
who crosses our path; one item added to another is the only 
method by which to build up a conception lofty enough to be 
of use in the world.” Forty years after, according to her 
biographer, Miss Addams said, ,“‘I would not take back a word 
of that girlish extravagance except perhaps to edit it a little.’’ 
She had caught a vision of abiding values in her undergrad- 
uate days. ‘That vision was clarified as she observed the 
poverty and suffering in London’s east end; in her own 
country and elsewhere. ‘That vision found expression in 
Hull House “the subjective necessity” for which she thus 
defined, ‘First the desire to interpret democracy in social 
terms; second, the impulse beating at the very source of our 
lives, urging us to aid in the race toward progress; and third, 
the Christian movement toward humanitarianism.” It was 
this program which made her an amazing element of help- 
fulness to those who needed it so much. First, the desire to 
interpret democracy in social terms. Many people are much 
concerned about the alleged prevalence of subversive com- 
munistic influences in our colleges. They maintain that 
many institutions are shot through with activities aimed at 
the overthrowal of our government. Like all general con- 
clusions based upon individual instances this situation is 
greatly exaggerated. For every student who wishes to enlist 
under the red flag, there are many hundreds who respect our 
form of government, although they cannot respect those who 
use public position for private gain; whose eyes are on the 
ballot box and not on the best interests of the political unit 
in which for a brief period they have a little authority. The 
recent attitude of the House of Representatives on the Bonus 
Bill is not one which inspires in us a high amount of con- 
fidence in their disinterested approach to a great problem. 
Present day college youth does not accept such action with 
the placidity with which their more hardened elders take it. 
Much of the unrest concerning the political situation is 
caused by maladministration. Therefore, those who are 
troubled about the matter will be wise if they devote their 
principal attention, not to the repression of the discussion of 
communism and fascism on the campus; but to the task of 
bettering the administration of those principles upon which 
our governmental system is founded. Given the proper ad- 
ministration our form of government will show its superior- 
ity over any which has as yet been devised; but given over 
into the hands of patriots for revenue only, it is too much to 
expect that intelligent people will forever support it unques- 
tioningly. Something else beside flag waving is necessary to 
convince one with a proper sense of values that all is well. 

Miss Addams’ second point is equally important, 
namely, the promotion of the impulse beating at the very 
source of our lives, urging us to aid in the race toward 
progress. ‘This impulse should be strongest in those who 
through participation in higher education have had the time 
and opportunity to observe the direction in which real 
progress may be found. For to the person with a false 
standard of values progress may appear to be something else 
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For example, when the history of the present period is writ- 
ten a hundred years from now the chances are that what we 
call the depression will be written down as a great upward 
movement of civilization. We know now that during the 
days since 1929 there has been a social awakening and a 
widespread demand for social justice, greater than the pre- 
ceding fifty years produced. It has taught us those lessons 
of reality which went out of mind during the mad days of 
false prosperity. At the cross roads of civilization the stop 
sign has been turned against us, and a people which wor- 
shipped speed is forced by circumstances to give attention to 
direction. Noisy, aimless activity must be replaced by the 
spirit of contemplation and reflective attributes for in this 
way has come the progress of the world throughout the 
ages. 

And her third objective, namely, the Christian move- 
ment toward humanitarianism—the application of the phil- 
osophy and the teaching of the Gallilean to the solution of 
present day social problems. Some one has well said, It 
is easier to bow down and adore than to rise up and fol- 
low. During the twenty centuries since the principles of 
Christianity were first enunciated they have often become 
encrusted in formalism and perverted to promote temporal 
power. Fortunate is that graduate who sets out recognizing 
the abiding spiritual values. He who comes out of college 
with only an academic concept of the history of religion, 
with a cynical materialism or a pseudo-scientific explanation 
of spiritual impulses will learn ere long that he needs some- 
thing more; will feel the need of strength beyond his own. 
Deep spiritual feeling is one of those things which grow as 
the experiences of life multiply. It may have been interest- 
ing for you to play about during undergraduate years with 
technical questions concerning religion; to argue concerning 
non-essentials of theological dogma just as the Church is un- 
fortunately doing; but when the great issues of life, its 
problems and its tragedies come to you, as they come in long 






succession upon most human beings, then your hope of vic- 
tory will rest upon your realization of the infinite, your 
comradeship with the eternal. 

My hope is that you may not have to wait for some 
great crisis in life before you seek this comradeship. There 
is a vast difference between existing and living. The tragedy 
ot life is not that it ends so soon, but that we begin it so 
late. Many of the world’s greatest figures have awakened 
to the meaning of life, and have had the wisdom and the 
ambition to chart their courses while their less vital associ- 
ates still tarried in the world of make-believe. One’s spirit- 
ual life is a personal and individual thing; it cannot be ade- 
quately compassed by the dogma of any sect. The Kingdom 
of God is within you, and you alone can determine whether 
that kingdom will enlarge its borders until it encompasses 
your entire being, or whether because of drought it will be- 
come a barren desert. . 

And the hope of enlargement lies in the social applica- 
tion of spiritual impulses; that application which was in the 
glory of the Founder of our Faith and which has been the 
glory of those who like Jane Addams have followed the 
trail he blazed. Let no man tell you that college graduates 
are entering into life at a discouraging time in the world’s 
history—for the truth is their career is starting at the most 
challenging time the world has seen. During the past four 
years the fog of materialism and selfishness which encom- 
passed the land has lifted and youth is permitted to see the 
real objectives of life as those of an earlier day did not see 
them. They may be required to start upon a lower eco- 
nomic level but it is a level of rock and not of sand. Hope 
of success today rests far less than it did yesterday upon in- 
fluence and possessions; the advantage lies with him who is 
capable of intelligent choice; who has learned that the aim of 
education is the knowledge not of facts but of values. Life 
holds infinite possibilities for those who ‘can “follow the 
light.” 


The Need For World Markets 


By ROBERT LINCOLN O'BRIEN, Chairman of the Tariff Commission 
Radio address delivered Friday evening, May 24, 1935 


HILE at breakfast with some friends at a Wash- 

W ington hotel last tuesday morning, the glasses of 
orange juice beside the plates suggested to me a 

picture of the whole discussion involved in the Foreign Trade 
Week and the Administration’s tariff bargaining policy. Let 
me tell you why. In Riga, which I visited four years ago, 
a city about the size of Providence, Rhode Island, in the 
newly created country of Latvia, carved out of Russia in 
the war settlement, stands an excellent hotel, as good as you 
would find in a city of corresponding size in this country. 
Its cooking is particularly excellent. But you cannot have 
orange juice for breakfast. Why? Because the Latvians 
“Buy Latvian.” ‘They do not raise oranges nor do they buy 
oranges though these are rotting under the trees in Spain 
and other Mediterranian countries, and could come to an 
ocean port like Riga at small cost. But such oranges cannot 
get in. The modern evil of nationalism, rearing its ugly 





head, keeps them out. The Latvians do raise cranberries, 
and the fiscal administrators believe that anyone who has 
cranberry juice for breakfast has no right to complain at the 
lack of orange juice. An orange there costs 18 cents in our 
money; a banana, thirty cents. The duty on automobiles 
was 100 percent when I was there, but it has since been 
stiffened by quotas on importation so as to amount to more 
than that, with the result that horses which grow in that 
country, as do hay and oats, are busy all day long hauling 
the wood from the boats along the waterfront, in which it 
is brought, to the cellars of the houses where it becomes the 
nearly universal fuel. The Latvians grow wood and do not 
mine coal; so they “burn Latvian.” Let none of us think 
that the Buy American idea is a new thing under the sun, 
or that the theory that you can make employment by re- 
morselessly shutting out other people’s commodities is a dis- 
covery of ours, or one on which we hold a copyright. 
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Do not blame the Latvians for their policy of exclusion. 
They were driven to it. Other countries will not buy their 
goods and so they cannot buy our automobiles or Spain’s 
oranges. One of their great articles of production is butter, 
the finest you ever saw, which sells there, translated into our 
units, at twelve cents a pound. But America would not buy 
it, except under highly unusual conditions, occasioned by an 
extreme drought or something of the kind. Then we should 
do so with great reluctance and over a high tariff barrier. 
Germany will not buy Latvian butter because she is in the 
same boat herself; she cannot sell things enough to get the 
necessary exchanges in the world, and so she has had to 
develop a line of artificial butterfats of the oleomargarine 
sort for her own use. Great Britain used to buy the Latvian 
butter, but the Ottawa Agreement, giving preference to her 
own Dominions, and a special trade agreement with Den- 
mark, now supply the British market. This experience is 
typical of Latvian products as a whole. Since they cannot 
sell, they cannot buy. And they are burning wood instead 
of coal, and using horses instead of motor trucks, and 
drinking cranberry juice instead of that of the orange. Thus 
the nationalistic ideal reveals its true self. 

Now we have many people in this country who think 
we ought to do the same thing. It goes without saying that 
we could do it to much better advantage than do the Latvians 
because of the enormous range of our country’s resources. 
Several books have recently been written, of which “America 
Self-contained” affords an example, showing how we can 
make a synthetic rubber out of certain desert weeds, and so 
save us from resort to the rubber of the Federated Malay 
States and other equatorial lands. To be sure this synthetic 
rubber of ours would cost a good deal more than that which 
we are getting now. And we are paying for our rubber 
with commodities of our own making, in which our people 
find just as much employment and probably more then they 
would in making this synthetic rubber of the American self- 
contained advocates. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that the only way to 
throw Americans out of work is to import from abroad 
some product that they might be making here. You can 
throw them out of work just as well by losing a foreign 
market. For example, twelve years ago we furnished 48 
per cent of Great Britain’s importation of cured pork 
products. This means ham and bacon. Of these meats they 
use much in England. Bacon for breakfast is a well estab- 
lished ration in all English-speaking countries of the world. 
We used to have about half of this British market. We 
have less than 10 percent of it now. Here is a difference 
that has thrown a great many industrious pigs out of work, 
to say nothing of its effect upon corn and the whole scheme 
of our agricultural industries. Our last tariff bill led to 
great retaliation on the part of Canada, for which no one 
can blame the Canadians, with the result that large markets 
in British Columbia and contiguous regions for prunes, 
raisins, and the products of Southern California were lost 
to our producers. ‘The automobile business affords another 
illustration. Due to our mass production and inventive skill, 
we would undersell the world in automobiles and possess 
all their markets were it not for this spirit of nationalism, 
or of living within one’s self. That spirit has reared barriers 
against us as high in some cases as 180 per cent, accompanied 


by quotas limiting the number of automobiles that can be 
brought in, sometimes by the requirement of an export cer- 
tificate. This means that before a foreign merchant can buy 
an American automobile, he must chase around and find 
someone who has sold something for export of an equal 
value, and has a certificate so declaring, and on that certifi- 
cate, for which he pays something, he may buy an American 
automobile, after paying the duty and bringing it within 
the quota. 

The same situation is true of countless other articles. 
We could employ literally millions of people in this country 
making the things that we could and should sell abroad, if 
we were only willing to buy something from those countries, 
and so provide them with the means of paying for the articles 
that they get of us. They cannot pay permanently in gold. 
We ought not to want it. In the first eleven months of 1934 
we brought in over a billion dollars worth of gold into this 
country, or more than the output of all the world’s mines. 
About half of it to offset what is commonly called our favor- 
able balance of trade. It is no wonder that the other nations 
of the world are “out on a strike” against us. They are 
seeking ways all the time to lessen their importations from 
the United States, and so their task of finding ways to es- 
tablish exchange on this country, with which to pay for them. 

Probably the nation whose products are in most com- 
petitive disfavor with us is Japan. She is a severe com- 
petitor, has a very low production cost, is flooding our five 
and ten cent stores with low-priced articles. It is rather 
dangerous for me to say even a word in defense of Japan’s 
part in world trade. But I might perhaps be allowed to 
note that she is now buying almost twice as much from us 
as we buy from her; that she buys more raw cotton from 
us than Great Britain, France and Germany combined, coun- 
tries which in the past had been large consumers of American 
cotton. In fact, cotton has become more or less the hostage 
in this war of trade. We used to export sixty per cent of 
our cotton. This year the percentage has dropped to below 
forty. Other countries have gone to raising it. They are 
often in a position to make better trades for its sale with 
other countries than we are willing to make. For example, 
British India will take cotton textiles in great quantity from 
Japan in exchange for cotton raised in India. We do not 
like to take the cotton textiles. Witness the strength of the 
protest which has gone up in recent weeks from the cotton 
textile industry against importations from Japan, even though 
these are not as yet, happily, a large competitive factor, meas- 
ured in percentages, although undeniably an annoying one. 
Some sapient man from afar, seeing this cotton situation 
observes: ‘““Why shouldn’t the South go to raising something 
else besides cotton?” 

Perhaps. But if you went to Gloucester, in my native 
state, and on hearing that tons of fish had in recent years 
been thrown overboard because of lack of market and you 
proposed as a remedy that they should produce less fish and 
more alfalfa, you would find an unresponsive audience. 

The great issue before the American people, and to a 
considerable extent before all the other peoples of the world, 
is whether they shall live in individual compartments, so to 
speak, each country for itself. Some very excellent men 
advocate this policy. I do not. I think it would be turning 
back the hands of the clock on which civilization is ticked 
off. You will recall that the thirteen colonies, under the 
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confederation and before the Constitution, had tariffs of 
their own and were in interminable wrangles over them. 
Nor was that very different from conditions of the world 
today. Austria is now only the size of the State of Maine, 
with fewer than seven million people, nearly one-third of 
whom live in its single preeminent city, and yet it is shut 
off from the other nations into which the old dual monarchy 
has been cut up by tariffs and innumerable trade barriers. 
This has meant something little short of the economic wreck- 
age of that great area. 

We ought not to overlook the debt of gratitude which 
we as Americans owe to the great preachment of Adam 
Smith, a Scotch metaphysician, who wrote four books, one 
of which, known as The Wealth of Nations, came out in 

776—-the very year of our Declaration of Independence. 
It was brought to this country in 1783 on the termination 
of hostilities with the mother country. It greatly influenced 
the thought of the men who were destined to draw up our 
Federal Constitution. A great book in those days spoke 
with an appealing voice. And this book proved truly epoch- 
making. Adam Smith was the forerunner of a liberal trade 
policy in the world. He was the morning star to that great 
body of economists who worked out the doctrine that trade 
between nations could be mutually advantageous to both 
buyer and seller, and not a form of piracy on the part of 
the one who did the selling, as the mercantile school of the 
middle ages had implied in all their theories. Whatever any 
of us may think of international trade, of tariff bargaining 
plans, or of treaty compacts, we must all agree as to the 
wisdom of the desirability of unrestricted trade throughout 
our own vast republic, which is larger than the world that 
Adam Smith knew. The very diversity of resources and 
standards of living and wages in our country raises its own 
questions, as the present controversy over the wage dif- 
ferential, in the NRA codes between northern and southern 
cotton mills bears evidence. Yet in spite of those differences, 
we profit by the enormous effectiveness of our mass pro- 
duction, which the trade of 48 states and 120,000,000 people 


make possible. ‘There are gains and losses. Massachusetts, 








my own state, has seen industry after industry leave it. We 
have seen the number of our cows run to trifling proportions, 
while we buy our milk from Vermont, butter from Minne- 
sota and cheese from Wisconsin, even though we have thou- 
sands of acres of unused land which could be producing those 
things, but under less favorable conditions than the broader 
acres of the West. While these have taken our dairy indus- 
try away from us, and other states have invaded our textile 
field and our old-time iron industries, we have found new 
things to do. We remain one of the rapidly growing states 
of the American Union. We stand ninth in the list of states 
today as against eighth a century ago, when the number of 
states was much smaller. 

What would the automobile industry have been had 
the Detroit producers been limited to a Michigan market, 
and our Massachusetts producers, following the wake of the 
Amesbury buggy, had made the automobiles for Massa- 
chusetts, and the Concord coach of New Hampshire had 
been the precursor of the Granite State automobile for New 
Hampshire consumption? It is not too much to say that 
the automobile, as a transportation device, would be of small 
account in the world compared with what it has become 
today, but for the broad market and the opportunity for 
mass production which our unrestricted trade area has made 
possible. 

In the liberal trade direction, it seems to me, we ought 
to be moving, rather than toward building up these intermi- 
nable barriers, and restrictions which have been so much in 
evidence in the postwar period, as one of the worst products 
of the war and of the depression. To a large extent this 
spirit of obstruction has proved a contributor to the depres- 
sion. This is why I believe in foreign trade, in buying of 
other countries as well as selling to them, and so in Secre- 
tary Hull’s great tariff bargaining program, which is the 
method and the agency now in operation for bringing these 
results to pass. I believe it one of the longest steps in eco- 
nomic progress which this country has taken in our gene- 
ration, and one that deserves the commendation of all right- 
thinking Americans. 


Practical Treatment of Industrial 


Relations 


Problems 


By LOUIS RUTHENBURG, President of Servel, Inc. 


Delivered at the Thirty-seventh Annual Convention, National Metal Trades Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 15, 1935 


ments may be accepted as self-evident facts: 
1. Modern management recognizes distinct and 
special responsibility toward its stockholders, toward that 
sector of the public which is or which may become customers 
or clients, and toward the people on its payrolls. 

2. Responsibilities toward the first and second groups 
cannot be effectively discharged unless responsibility toward 
the third group receives adequate attention. 

Because of the pressing need for dealing with em- 


NOR the purpose of this discussion, the following state- 


ployee relationships comprehensively and adequately, we may 
profitably consider the more important aspects of the prob- 
lem, review available data as to method of attack, and then 
determine whether an improved technique can be applied to 
our specific problems. 

The basic problems involved in management—employee 
relationships are as old as the industrial era. In fact, many 
of them are much older. But pressure for solution of these 


problems varies with the current economic situation and the 
pressure becomes most acute after a protracted period of 
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serious economic distress, when self-seeking politicians, badly 
balanced theorists and all manner of social reformers obtain 
receptive hearing and enthusiastic support from chronic mal- 
contents, from the distressed masses and from those who 
have been led to believe that their future is in jeopardy. 
From these groups the disturbance spreads until normally 
stable groups are disrupted and the atmosphere of discon- 
tent and unrest becomes well-nigh universal. Under such 
conditions, emotionalism tends to replace logical reaction. 
Today the speaking voice which has ever swayed emotions 
far beyond the power of the written word, goes forth from 
a single source to the eager ears of millions of listeners. 
None can predict the outcome. The art of propaganda as 
practiced by dictators, political administrations, demagogues 
and reformers has been perfected to a degree that sets at 
naught all previous standards as to probable effect. Enorm- 
ous sums of money are available to proselytes of every de- 
scription. Ironically enough, these funds come directly and 
indirectly from those most susceptible to injury from the 
attacks which they unwillingly finance. 


Thus are the employees of American industry actively, 
consistently, constantly influenced to believe that the opera- 
tions of American industrial management are inimical to 
their interests. Irresponsible agitators push our industrial 
employees constantly toward the conviction that their inter- 
ests and those of their employers are not mutual but an- 
tagonistic, and that in third party affiliation alone lies their 
comfort and salvation. Such hurtful propaganda is fostered 
and actively abetted not only by all manner of impractical 
reformers but by many holders of high political office, and 
by the partial and full time activity of thousands of gov- 
ernment employees who are paid for such activity by wealth 
and credit created in a large part by American industrial 
management. 


Inevitably such activity has had and is having far 
reaching effect. Encouraged by the backing of the law, 
and the sympathy of the administration, self-secking pro- 
ponents of third party representation have harassed man- 
agement and workers alike, have fomented strikes without 
just cause, have caused the abandonment of industrial pro- 
jects and have delayed the coming of economic recovery, 
thereby serving to defeat the dearest object of the adminis- 
tration which has so short-sightedly upheld the interests of 
these self-annointed saviors of the social order. 


The fact that current conditions are not far worse 
may reasonably be regarded as an indication of the essential 
common sense of the average American workman rather 
than as an indication that management has discovered and 
applied entirely adequate remedies. 

In candor it must be admitted that, for all its pride 
in ability to sell its products, industrial management has 
not troubled to do a particularly effective job of selling 
itself to the people most likely to be affected by the sales 
talks so effectively broadcast by purveyors of social panaceas. 

An inferior product well sold frequently is more suc- 
cessful than a superior product indifferently sold. Agitators 
of all types are selling their product intelligently and in- 
tensively. Their sales efforts are supported by extensive 
advertising and publicity campaigns, national and local. Re- 
gardless of the fundamental merit of their goods, they are 
finding many buyers, and so far, they have not had to con- 

























































tend with intelligent competition on the part of industrial 
management. 


If industrial disturbances bordering on chaos are to 
be avoided, management must compete intelligently and ag- 
gressively for the support and loyalty of our workmen. That 
which management has to sell our workmen has superior 
merit and management should have superior selling ability. 
But until management recognizes the fact that it has a real 
big league selling contest on its hands and devotes to this 
problem the same ingenuity and skill and energy that it 
normally devotes to selling its physical products, competition 
will prevail and the people on your payroll, hearing only 
your competitors’ sales talk, will believe either that you have 
nothing to sell or that the competitive product is superior. 


If management recognizes its responsibility to stock- 
holders and to the public, and realizes that the discharge of 
these responsibilities depends very directly upon how well 
management deals with the people on the payroll, it follows 
logically that management should develop and execute an 
effective program to establish for the present and to insure 
for the future, the soundest relationship attainable between 
management and the working force. 


The primary objective of such a program must be to 
prevent the infection of the working force by doctrines 
harmful to the working force and to the stability of the 
business. There are two well known methods for prevent- 
ing infection. One is segregation—the other is immuniza- 
tion. But when infection is broadcast so generally and 
effectively as is now the case, segregation becomes imprac- 
tical and efforts must be directed toward immunizing the 
working force against infection. Fortunately the average 
American workman responds readily to such treatment, par- 
ticularly if infection has not taken place or if its ravages 
are not too far advanced. The test for immunization is de- 
liberate and controlled exposure to infection. Such tests 
have been made in this matter of industrial relationships. 


Some years ago, after an intensive campaign of selling 
managerial policies to the working force, a well-known 
manufacturing organization deliberately hired several union 
organizers and watched the effect of their attempts to infect 
the working force. The organizers made no progress what- 
soever and soon quit—completely discouraged. Their com- 
ments—‘you can’t induce men to pay union dues when they 
are convinced that they are getting a square deal from the 
management and when they have no grievances.” Coming 
from such a source, this statement may be regarded as an 
authoritative one. If it can be accepted as the theme for a 
program for establishing sound relationships between man- 
agement and the working force, and if that campaign is car- 
ried forward in such manner as to bring about the successful 
outcome of such a test as the one just described, there can 
be no question about the success of the enterprise. 


Effort must be directed toward convincing our people 
that their interests and those of management are not an- 
tagonistic but mutual; that they have more to gain, in the 
last analysis, by working in partnership with management 
than by forming third party affiliations and depending upon 
the intrusion of self-seeking outsiders who have little un- 
derstanding of and no sympathy with the mutual problems of 
your management and your people. 

The average American workman has sufficient intelli- 
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gence and experience to understand that higher wages and 
shorter hours will avail but little if they result in increasing 
costs to a degree that puts his employer out of competition 
or discourages buying and wrecks the business. He has a 
common interest with management in insuring the future 
stability of the business. The theme of partnership and 
mutual interest must be stressed constantly and effectively. 
Partners may quarrel between themselves but usually they 
resent third party interference. 

No amount of ingenuity applied to a selling job will 
have maximum effectiveness unless the product to be sold 
is capable of giving lasting satisfaction. It is just possible 
that some of our policies which affect employee relation- 
ships are such as to make some of our people skeptical of our 
sales talk. It is vitally important that we deliver the goods 
and that the goods shall support our claims. Consistent 
and candid review and possible revision of policies will there- 
fore be in order. 

As we examine our policies we must recognize a few 
simple principles. Emotions—the way people feel—are of 
first importance. You may have the finest and most equit- 
able policies imaginable, but if your people feel that they 
are otherwise, the fact will be of no practical importance. 
The way the job is done is much more important than what 
The spirit in which the undertaking is approached 
and carried through is of far greater importance than the 
particular form the project assumes. 

In examining your policies, it is well to begin with 
those which affect the purse, remembering that annual, 
monthly and weekly earnings are far more important than 
the hourly rate. How do such earnings compare with those 
paid by other firms in your community? How do your 
people feel about your methods of wage payment? Are these 
methods such that the most ignorant workman in your plant 
can at all times accurately check the calculation by which 
his earnings are computed? Do any of your workmen feel 
that they are inconsequential parts of large earning groups 
in which individual effort is of relatively small importance ? 
Do your workmen feel that piece work prices are properly 
yuaranteed or do they feel that high earnings will result in 
price cuts? 

What of lost time which affects weekly, monthly and 
annual wages? Has everything possible been done with 
material control, maintenance of equipment, reduction of 
seasonal fluctuations to insure continuity of employment? 

What is your policy with respect to scrap and rework? 
Do your people feel that they are unfairly penalized? 

Are your people convinced that they can obtain perma- 
nent wage increase by increasing their productive efficiency 
or do they stop short of their best effort for fear that in- 
creasing the pace will result in ultimate advantage to the 
company only? 

What of shop conditions with respect to safety and 
sanitation ? 

Are provisions for recreation and social activity ade- 
quate? 

What educational facilities do you provide for your 
employees to the end that people may be better qualified 
for their present jobs and for promotion? 

Are your people provided with a fair and impartial 
court of appeal from decisions which they feel to be unfair? 
Can they appeal to this court without fear of reprisal ? 


is done. 











Do you have a works council? How are its members 
elected? Did your works council develop its own constitu- 
tion and by-laws without interference by the management? 
Does every officer of the company hold himself in readiness 
to meet with the council at its invitation and to discuss perti- 
nent matters candidly and in as much detail as may be de- 
sired by the council? 


Next, it is well to think in terms of how your people 
feel about their immediate supervision. Have your group 
leaders, straw bosses, assistant foremen, foremen, superin- 
tendents and rate setters been carefully and systematically 
trained in the intricate art of dealing with men in such 


manner that they will feel that they are receiving a square 
deal? 


The foregoing questions are only suggestive and do not 
by any means cover the entire range that must be canvassed 
in order to establish sound and salable policies of employee 
relationships. Candid appraisal of such matters of policy 
may disclose desirable changes. 

If the number of employees is not too great and the 
general manager has the necessary qualifications, direct sell- 
ing may be given favorable consideration. I know a very 
successful organization employing about four hundred peo- 
ple, in which the general manager meets monthly with all 
employees of his organization in an open forum. This plan 
has much to commend it. Misunderstandings, suspicion and 
delays are minimized. Every employee feels that he has 
direct access to the management. The manager at all times 
knows the exact sentiment of his people. This plan cannot 
be followed with maximum effectiveness unless the manager 
has good qualifications for dealing with large groups of peo- 
ple. Moreover the effectiveness of such a plan may be lost 
if those intermediaries—superintendent, foremen, assistant 
foremen and group leaders and rate setters, who are in more 
constant and intimate contact with the working force than 
the general manager, are not well trained in the art of con- 
structively dealing with the working forces. 


Under such a plan, the general manager must at all 
times avoid the danger of weakening the authority or as- 
suming the responsibilities that should be vested in those 
same intermediaries. 


In larger organizations the direct selling plan is, for 
obvious reasons, impractical and the work must be delegated, 
in large part, to the supervisory force and to the works 
council. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the most effective selling 
will result from the adoption and constant and consistent 
practice of sound policies, the importance of effective edu- 
cation of the supervisory force and of the works council will 
be recognized as an undertaking of the greatest importance. 
Your people are not mindreaders. Your policies and your 
reasons for adopting such policies must be thoroughly under- 
stood by every individual who represents, supervises, or influ- 
ences the people on your payroll, and these people must be 
trained to transmit to your employees without distortion. 
The educational problem is not one that will be easily solved. 
It requires the adoption of a sound philosophy, careful plan- 
ning and the utmost patience and persistence in execution. 

Fortunately the problem of training the supervisory 
force has been dealt with in a most comprehensive manner 
by the National Metal Trades Association and its members 
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can avail themselves of fine experience and a well-developed 
technique. 

The selling campaign must be regarded as a continuous, 
never ending activity. When selling and advertising activity 
cease, or diminish, people do not continue to buy. 


The major and most effective activities always will be 
those which have previously been outlined. But just as any 
major selling effort is made more effective by contemporary 
advertising and promotional activity, we shall find it worth- 
while to explore every possible channel through which people 
may be influenced to adopt a constructive and cooperative 
attitude. 

A factory newspaper which is published weekly, bi- 
weekly or monthly, can be made a splendid instrument for 
creating a sense of solidarity and esprit de corps. 

An autonomous organization of employees for organ- 
izing and supervising sports, recreational and social activities 
frequently is most helpful. Annual picnics and balls spon- 
sored by such organizations soon become institutions of value 
in the general scheme under discussion. 


An educational program which will help people to in- 





















crease their earning capacity by becoming more proficient 
may be made to serve many useful purposes. 

Constructive handling of group insurance, first aid ac- 
tivities and sick benefits should receive the active attention 
of management. 

Too frequently such activities as those last described 
are not organized and correlated to the central theme of 
selling constructive ideas to the working force. Selling can- 
not be done too aggressively through such agencies. Here 
suggestion and the practice of fair play will be more effective 
than forceful sales tactics. 

American industry must make rapid progress in this 
matter of industrial relationships. This may be accomplished 
steadily, constructively, and without disruption of industrial 
activity if management will quickly adopt constructive 
measures. 

If management fails to effect rapid progress, the imposi- 
tion of drastic and impractical schemes which must be tried 
before error is manifest—schemes which will seriously disrupt 
industrial activity, delay economic recovery and sadly delay 
constructive progress—is inevitable. 

Gentlemen, which course do you choose? 


Sober Second Thought 


By DAVID A. REED, Former U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania 
Delivered before the American Iron and Steel Institute, Thursday, May 23, 1935 


evening, I should suggest that they be called “The 

Posthumous Reflections of a Political Corpse.” But I 
have no intention of trespassing upon your hospitality by 
talking partisan politics or even of mentioning any of our 
great political parties. 

In a time so disturbed as the present it is not to be 
expected that any two of us should agree in our estimate of 
today’s conditions or in our belief of the likely future of 
American affairs. We differ in experience, in opportunities 
for observation, in the emphasis that we put upon this factor 
and that. The eyes of some of us are clouded by partisan- 
ship, the judgment of some of us is jaundiced by misfortune. 
Some of us depend too much upon the lessons of past decades 
and some of us are too much inclined to feel that all the past 
is stale and that our fathers’ wisdom is useless for us. And 
so because of these differences of background, of past experi- 
ence and of political belief, | cannot expect any one to agree 
wholly with my own thoughts. Yet, nevertheless, I feel that 
there may be a value in the candid statement of my con- 
victions in regard to our situation today. I believe that 
American character, American principles of government, the 
American instinct for liberty, labor and thrift will survive 
the difficulties of the time in which we find ourselves. I 
know that to many of us, perhaps most of us, it seems that 
the Legislature of every State, the Congress of the nation, 
the folk who at the moment have authority, are trying by 
every ingenuity to penalize thrift and to give nobility to the 
shiftless. I know that at the moment it is being held out as 
a sign of greatness that one should be willing to fritter away 
for a vote or two the liberties that our ancestors fought to 


I: it were necessary to find a title for my remarks this 


secure. I know all that. I have heard the patter about 
putting property rights above human rights, and | know 
how meaningless it is. It would tell us that the right to 
earn wages is a sacred thing, while the right to keep what 
has been earned is something worse than vile. 

For the past six years democracy all over the world has 
undergone a very severe test. In times of abundance it is 
easy for a contented, prosperous people to continue to respect 
sound principles of government. Such a people is inclined 
to give thanks for the sacrifices of former generations that 
won for us in the modern world so many privileges and 
liberties, but it is different when times become hard. Men 
chafe then under their ill fortune and tend to blame not 
only their governors, but the governmental system, for all 
of the ills that beset them. There is nothing in this that 
is peculiar to America or to the American people. The same 
phenomena that we have seen here appeared as well in Aus- 
tralia, in Siam, in Europe and in South America. Human 
nature is much the same in every hemisphere, and men are 
very few who can realize that their own government at the 
moment is not responsible for all of their misfortunes. And 
so governments throughout the world have been falling as 
one country after another felt the impact of this world-wide 
reaction. But it seemed: that the strain became greatest in 
the democracies of the world, because the people, having 
themselves all of political power, were impatient of self- 
restraint and were easy subjects for the demagogues who 
always emerge in such times. Under such circumstances it 
is very natural for people to smash blindly at everything in 
their present system of government and to adopt any new 
suggestion with scant consideration, on the theory that things 
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cannot be worse. 
it the last, when men in their misery will destroy much that 


This is not the first time, nor probably is 


is good, in their anxiety to secure a change. It is not the 
first time, nor will it be the last, when men will look to 
government to do for them those things which are impossible 
for any government to accomplish. From this we may 
reasonably be led to wonder whether it is only necessary for 
depression to continue long enough in order to bring it to 
pass that any democracy will crumble under the strain, inevi- 
tably to be replaced by the harsh dictatorship of a king, of 
a Hitler, or of the mob. 

Happily for us there seem to be unmistakable signs of 
world-wide recovery. I do not mean to imply that the 
present picture is a rosy one, for each of us knows that that 
is not the case, but I do mean that in every hemisphere there 
are signs of return to a more normal volume of industry and 
trade. We have plenty yet to cause us concern. In Europe, 
for example, there exists a fearful apprehension of another 
war, which colors the thinking of whole populations. In 
other lands recovery is being delayed by a continuance of 
fantastic expedients to revive commerce by artificial means. 
Recovery has come fastest in those lands, such as Australia, 
which have seen the futility of trying to legislate prosperity 
through destroying wealth and piling mountains of restric- 
tions upon the individual, and which have realized that this 
depression, like its many predecessors, can be solved only 
by hard work and thrift. 

It is hard for a democracy to appreciate this homely 
fact, because the conclusion is obscured by the shouting of 
the self-appointed Messiahs who fill the ether and the daily 
papers with their recriminations and their slogans and with 
praise of their own panaceas. It is not that the average 
citizen is dishonest; it is rather that he is bewildered in his 
efforts to decide such complex questions as currency reform, 
with a shower of advice from teachers who do not themselves 
understand the problem. Throughout the centuries currency 
tinkering has been the favorite plaything of the charlatan. 
Every country has had its inflationists and every country at 
one time or another has in desperation permitted them to 
have their way. The arguments are always appealing. We 
are always told that it is an easy way to settle debts, but we 
are seldom told, and seldom learn until too late, that the 
chief sufferers from inflation are those humble folk whose 
interests inflationists profess to have at heart. One would 
think that, after the experience of Germany and Austria and 
the many other nations of Europe that within the last 
decade have followed this road, it would be impossible to 
persuade an American that in currency tinkering lay sal- 
vation. But as a wise man once said, “We learn from 
history that men never learn anything from history.” There 
are many millions of our fellow-citizens at this minute who 
think that in that process of currency changing there is 
some magic that will heal their wounds. It is not conscious 
dishonesty that leads them to this conclusion. It is merely 
that people of simple faith have in their unhappiness listened 
to advisors, fired with political ambition, prattling of subjects 
of which they themselves are ignorant. And the people’s 
memories are very short. ‘Two years ago they were being 
told by one prominent radio speaker that the cure for all 
their troubles was to re-value the gold ounce. The gold 
ounce has now been re-valued at the cost of the national 
honor, but the troubles have persisted; and yet the same 





disciples are today listening respectfully to the same speaker 
urging new panaceas for the same ills, and neither he nor 
they seem to remember that his earlier panacea was tried 
and found to be quite worthless. 

No better illustration of the curious reasoning, or lack 
of reasoning, of multitudes of our people could be found 
than the agitation for the immediate payment of the face 
value of the Soldiers’ Bonus, of which we have heard so 
much in recent days. The face value of the bonus certifi- 
cates includes compound interest calculated to the year 1945 
on a debt which Congress acknowledged to each individual 
soldier. I would not have thought it possible to persuade 
such a vast number of people that there was any earthly 
justification for asking the government to pay ten years’ 
unearned interest, and yet I know from personal contact 
with thousands of these people that they have been persuaded 
that this demand is entirely reasonable and just. The whole 
incident illustrates vividly the fact that sentiment and not 
logic, hysteria and not reason, animates these sudden mass 
movements in our democracy. 

I believe that recovery is coming and coming soon, if 
we do not by unwise action postpone its arrival, and handi- 
cap its enjoyment, when it does come, by having piled up 
for ourselves a mountain of liabilities. I know enough of 
the methods of the demagogue to prophesy that at this point 
he will arise and say “this man has no heart, he would allow 
the destitute to starve,” but surely it ought to be possible to 
examine the methods of the demagogue while still enter- 
taining as profound regard as he for the people who are in 
need of assistance. And so I say to you that this matter of 
unemployment relief and its sister problem of old-age pensions 
are intimate things, best administered in the local units of 
government, where circumstances and individuals can be 
known, where frauds can be detected, where the interest of 
the community lies in preventing unnecessary expenditure. 
And I say that the effort to administer such matters by the 
central government in a vast nation like this necessarily leads 
to incredible waste and unnecessary millions of public debt. 
Surely it is not heartless to urge that only the deserving shall 
be helped out of the distressed public treasury. 

My reason for having confidence that America will 
participate in this world-wide recovery, and that it will not 
continue to follow false doctrines that impede recovery, is 
based upon a long-held faith in the ultimate common sense 
of the men and women who make up this nation. While 
it is true that their first conclusion is as often wrong as it 
is right, while we may deplore the way our people follow 
the will-o’-the-wisp for a little while, nevertheless it seems 
to me that the nearest approach to wisdom that is to be 
found in this poor world of ours is the sober second thought 
of our people. Perhaps it is prompted more by instinct than 
by judgment, perhaps it rests more upon experience than 
upon argument. However that may be, we can reasonably 
have faith in it. Sooner or later common sense will assert 
itself as inevitably as the rising of the sun, and in the clear 
light of common sense the charlatans who plague us now 
will be seen for what they are. Their appeals will then fall 
on deaf ears, and America will move forward steadily to 
enjoy her full share of that world-wide revival of trade, at 
whose threshold we stand today. 

Depression is not new; hard work and the development 
of an abundance of nature’s gifts and of those things that 
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man makes with his hands has always been the common sense 
formula for the cure of such conditions. Common sense 
preaches work, thrift and respect for the rights of others. 
Common sense rebels at the destruction of foods, the 
hampering of production, the tyranny over industry and 
labor that attends such efforts to restrict. And common 
sense in the end will win and the wasters and the tyrants 
will go back to the obscurity in which they belong. 

Please do not misunderstand me—I do not mean that 
common sense is exclusively the property of any one political 










party. I do not mean that it exists solely in any one section 
of the nation. I do believe from the very bottom of my 
heart that artificial distinctions of party and sectional preju- 
dice, from real or imaginary wrongs in the past, cannot 
longer be allowed to divide that vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people which is wholly sane. A public man can do no 
greater service to his country at this hour than to bring it 
to pass that sane Americans, whatever their party heretofore, 
may unite to support sound and honest candidates upon a 
sound and honest platform of political principle. 


Business—The Guinea Pig 


By C. M. CHESTER, President, General Foods Corporation 
Before the Sales Executives Club of New York City, Monday, May 27, 1935 


minds away from unpleasant questions of reality, just 

as we avert our faces from the disagreeable vista. 
Somehow it seems easier to sidestep the looming and im- 
minent with a catch phrase; though we should know from 
experience that honest and hard thinking, rather than an 
epithet or a restless and slangy gesture, is the best way of 
meeting, and overcoming, the obstacle in our path. 

So it is when we are talking these days with our as- 
sociates and customers and friends—we seem to have merely 
the impatient shrug, the pat little remark, to cope with 
the subject of inflation, for instance,—or about increased 
taxation, and the unbalanced budget, about the loss of ex- 
ports, about far-reaching and threatening legislation affect- 
ing the foundations of the organizations for which we are 
working. 

But, unfortunately, the pat phrase is not enough. It 
won’t work. It won’t help us here. Something more is 
needed. 

The other day a representative of your Club was in 
my office to talk over the general nature of my remarks for 
this meeting. He and I settled upon the subject of “Inertia.” 
After he left I sought a dictionary definition. Here it is: 


[: is a characteristic of us moderns, I think, to turn our 


“TInertia—that property of matter by which it tends to 
remain in an existing state of rest, or of motion in the 
same straight line or direction, unless acted on by an exter- 
nal force.” 


In other words, if a person suffers inertia, he tends to 
stay just about the way he is, or he keeps right on doing 
the same things over and over again, unless some outside 
force causes him to change. 

It may seem presumptuous to bring even the word 
“inertia” within the halls of this club, because sales execu- 
tives in fiction and fact are supposed to be live-wires, go- 
getters, and so on. ‘Therefore, the phase of inertia which 
I want to talk about refers to keeping on in the same direc- 
tion until some new outside force bumps into you and makes 
you change what you are doing, or stops you, or inconsid- 
erately steam-rollers right over you. 

Would it not seem to be a reasonable and certainly a 
healthy procedure for most of us here who go on day after 
day almost in a straight line, so far as our jobs are con- 


cerned, to pause and give thoughtful attention to the cy- 
clones of economic disturbance beclouding the horizon? 

Would it not be a profitable wisdom to take all pos- 
sible precautions and to acquire all possible knowledge of 
these disturbances before they hit us? 

No, gentlemen; we cannot turn aside a cyclone with 
a pat remark, and a shrug of uneasy scorn will not rid us 
of today’s burdens of widespread uncertainties, fears, and 
a chaotic public mood so evident to your salesmen in their 
contacts with many business men, storekeepers, and con- 
sumers of your goods. 

Instead, we have got to think this thing through, 
thinking deeper, and scrutinize; and, having thought our 
way clear, we must work out our own salvation, just as 
we have always had to in the past. 

For the moment, it might be helpful if we could all 
get off the beaten path of our daily problems about such 
matters as sales quotas, budgets, advertising appropriations, 
sales personnel, and pricing,—if we could only take a look 
into the mind of the average business man of today! 

Let us take the case of a manufacturer. We will call 
him Mr. Jones. 

Now, Mr. Jones’ company has quite a bit of money 
in the banks. His volume of business is a little larger than 
it was around the time of the “bank holiday”—although he 
isn’t making much more money now, if any more, because 
of increased costs of materials and labor, and higher taxes, 

Mr. Jones says, frankly, that he might put in some 
new equipment and thoroughly modernize his plant. He 
says he could spend more money on sales and technical re- 
search, and strengthen his advertising and sales promotion 
campaigns. He might dress up his products by a shrew- 
re-designing of his packages. He could hire more salesmen 
and go after business more intensively. 

If he is willing, and able, as he says, to do some or 
all of these constructive things—which would cost a good 
deal of money, to be sure, but which would ordinarily be 
a good business gamble—then, you ask, why in heaven’s 
name doesn’t he do them? 

Is it sabotage on Mr. Jones’ part? 

Is he stubbornly trying to make obsolete his enterprise 
into which he has perhaps poured a life time of hard work 
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and cares and fond dreams? Is he postponing action simply 
to gum up the machinery and thus maliciously injure his 
employes, his investors and his own welfare and that of his 
family ? 

It seems unlikely. 

Suppose we look further. What actually is in Mr. 
Jones’ mind these days? If it were possible to turn a 
special kind of X-ray into his mental and emotional proc- 
esses, we might see some of the following revelations. 

One picture would show Mr. Jones huddled in a 
cloud of worry. Hovering over him is a threatening figure 
which we identify readily as inflation, though the figure 
is not very clear to Mr. Jones, and he is not sure that infla- 
tion is going to get him,—but he is mightily afraid it might. 

If he were sure that inflation is going to pounce down 
upon him, you can be sure that Mr. Jones would abandon 
his worry-bred inertia; he would be galvanized into action; 
almost hysterically he would send to the bank for quantities 
of money to buy commodities, to buy new machinery, to buy 
more factories. He would transfer as much cash as he 
dared into things. 

Well, Mr. Jones isn’t sure. He thinks maybe the 
inflation bugaboo will blow over. If he could be sure of 
that, he would lose some of his present torment; he would, 
once more, go about things in a more normal way. 

Another of our imaginery pictures might accompany 
Mr. Jones to his office. He sits at his desk. But he is not 
alone. No, Jones, the business man, is not lonely. He has 
company, there at his desk. 

He is, we see, surrounded by Government officials. 
They are very polite, but firm. They say, “If you would 
be so kind, Mr. Jones, as to move over... ?” So he moves 
over and lets a political appointee sit beside him and go 
over all his papers, issue him a license to stay in business, 
check over his personal files. This political appointee is the 
brother-in-law of a postmaster and is very eager to make 
good; so he tries hard to see if something couldn’t be found 
to criticize about Mr. Jones’ affairs—to tell him how much 
material to buy and what price to pay for it; and to be 
helpful in showing Mr. Jones how to handle every step of 
his business. . . . 

At this point, our X-ray becomes blurred. Something, 
| fear, has happened in Mr. Jones’ mind. 

Still another picture—it is in the manner of these 
“candid camera” pictures which catch us unaware—finds 
Mr. Jones in an incredible Alice-in-Wonderland jungle. It 
is only a mild nightmare, but Mr. Jones thinks it’s real 
enough as a glittering-eyed goblin mutters in his ear: 

“My dear Mr. Jones! The way to increase this coun- 
try’s wealth is to cut down the amount of production and 
to pay people for not working.” 

Mr. Jones gulps, sputters, says weakly: ““But—I—the 
old verities, the American principles, don’t they exist any 
more?” 

And the goblin chortles, “Horatio Alger? Work and 
win? Merit? Industry? Study and hard work? Build 
character through a manly facing of the daily ordeal? 
Thrift? Private initiative? Ho, ho; that is obsolete. Work 
less, not more; and better still, work not at all. That is 
the new regime, Jones. You see, Jones, you are a back 
number. You're out of date.” 


Another weird figure whispers hoarsely in his ear: 

“The way to increase this country’s wealth is to cut 
down our exports and buy more from foreign lands.” 

And a bewhiskered fellow steps up and solemnly in- 
tones: 

“As any clever person will understand, dear Jones, 
the way to get recovery is to spend twice as much as you 
take in! Aye, become prosperous by plunging deeply into 
debt.” 

And Jones, more bewildered than ever, cries: “You say 
that I should plunge deeper into debt?” 

And the stranger says pityingly: “You don’t grasp the 
new economic philosophy, dear Jones. ‘Plunge deeper’ is 
only a poetic figure of speech. Actually, you elevate, be- 
cause the higher your pile of debts rise, the higher you go! 
That’s the way to rise in the world.” 

Whereupon Jones, faintly, says: “I think I understand, 
at last. I’m already rising. In fact, my head’s in the 
clouds and goodness only knows where my feet are... .” 

Another X-ray. We come upon Mr. Jones, the busi- 
ness man, in a troubled soliloquy. He tells himself: 

“I am trying to keep from becoming a gambler, but 
it’s so hard. I am uncertain about the currency. Is it go- 
ing to be inflated a great deal, a little, or none at all? I 
wish I knew... . 

“Another thing. The new Government promised 
sweeping economies, a balanced budget, an effort to reduce 
taxes. Of course, I realize that it was impossible to do 
some of this all at once—but, alas, none is coming true. 
The budget is being unbalanced more and more; there is 
no definite sign of any tapering off of the spending; our 
debts are piling up; taxes certainly are rising, and may rise 
much more. Isn’t this all going to be hard on my business?” 

Mr. Jones tries to think this out but, of course, he is 
out-of-date in his mental processes. He gives that up and 
tries another tack: 

“I realize’—-he muses—‘“that there was too much 
speculation before the Depression; there was need of some 
reform. I voted for a program of reasonable reform—but 
isn’t the reform wave going to greater excesses than the 
abuses which preceded the Depression? . . . Is it necessary 
for these reforms to destroy the value of my property and 
the livelihood and welfare of my investors and employes 
through confiscatory taxation, through unnecessary govern- 
mental regulations, and interference with my personal and 
property rights?” 

Finally, let us peer at another revealing picture. Mr. 
Jones seems to be on an operating table. It looks like a 
costly and sumptuous hospital. No expense is neglected in 
this busy place, and the payroll alone is staggering, as is the 
bill they’re preparing downstairs for Mr. Jones. 

Gathered now around Mr. Jones is a group of strange- 
looking surgeons. Some are downy-cheeked young men re- 
cently out of schools, wearing caps and gowns instead of 
hospital white. Others are much older theorists, perhaps 
successful specialists in fields other than Mr. Jones’ ail- 
ments; but young and old are aflutter with enthusiasm over 
some big ideas, and they gaze almost affectionately at Mr. 
Jones on the operating table. 

True, none of these big ideas has ever been tried out 
beforehand; no one knows for sure if they'll work. But 
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these strange-looking surgeons cheerfully think nothing of 
that; they are too happy contemplating this undreamed-of 
opportunity to try out their campus ideas on the patient, 
Mr. Jones. They are quite certain that, even if the patient 
dies, the operation will be a great success. 

We observe these doctors more closely. 

They are armed with strange-looking instruments, and 
they talk and act with considerable mystery, and even when 
Mr. Jones plaintively raises his head to ask a question, their 
replies are couched in an alien jargon beyond his under- 
standing. Their assurance amazes him. He is no naive 
arrival in an operating theatre—in fact, if you insist, he 
will show you some of the old scars—but these men in whose 
hands he now finds himself seem too cocksure of their 
diagnosis and of their cure. 

So, naturally, Mr. Jones begins to view his predica- 
ment with great alarm. He had thought that he was get- 
ting better—and certainly could get better if treated by an 
experienced, practical physician. Now he feels that the ill- 
ness is being needlessly prolonged. In a last desperate effort 
he raises up and wildly asks: “Where am I? Who are 
you?” 

And they do not even pause in their fantastic surgery 
as they say: 

“Where are you? You are in the great new Wash- 
ington Health Centre. All come here to be cured of their 
ills, and if they don’t come we bring ’em in. Who are we? 
Ah, Mr. Jones, sometimes we wonder about that ourselves. 
But our motto is ‘Kill or Cure’ and it’s a glorious lark; 
so lie back, Mr. Jones, so that we can try out a few more 
ideas we just thought up this morning!” 

This picture is grotesque, it is laughable—and truly 
lamentable. American business is chloroformed with fear 
and then experimented upon by gleeful theorists who de- 
veloped their economic and merchandising dreams behind 
ivy-covered college walls, but do not know if they'll work 
because no one had attempted to find out until Mr. Jones 
was wheeled in. Business is the Administration’s guinea pig. 
Business is forced to endure un-American and untried 
experimentation never heard of before in any economic 
Materia Medica, all to make a theorists’ holiday. 

It would be far better if the Government first tried 
out the ideas of its New Deal officialdom before arbitrarily 
embarking on so many sweeping maneuvers affecting all in- 
dustry. The Government could learn a trick here from the 
business men. I venture to say that not a single sales execu- 
tive among you has ever dared inaugurate a merchandising 
program without first trying it out, finding its structural 
weaknesses and its workable parts, revising, elaborating, and 
discarding—before launching a nation-wide campaign. 

The advertiser of experience attempts a test campaign 
in one community before he spends thousands of dollars on 
a copy appeal of uncertain pulling power. 

The manufacturer of established principles does not 
tear his factory apart, does not recklessly buy carloads of 
untested raw materials, does not start full production on 
strange new merchandise which no one knows is either ser- 
viceable or desired by the buying public. 

No, we in business have responsibilities to our em- 
ployes and our stockholders; we have inherited a tradition 
of careful and seasoned progress, step by step; we have 


learned to test “big new ideas” before recklessly putting 
them into wholesale operation . . . and we believe that the 
Governmental agencies, who, in truth, do not have our 
responsibilities, should be guided by industry’s hard-won 
knowledge and likewise test out all these unproved schemes 
before enforcing them upon a hard-pressed business world. 

Not that we business men, we workaday Joneses, hold 
any impression that some of the New Dealers are anything 
other than idealistic, and patriotic. We attribute to them 
no ulterior motives, except perhaps an understandable hunger 
for power. Their experimentation, past and threatened, 
upon American business is to be explained by their inexperi- 
ence and theorizing, and it is difficult to make them see 
that even a partial success of their plans requires that they 
abandon their secrecy and their heedlessness, that they now, 
before too late, take American business men into their con- 
fidence and, as fellow workers mutually interested in return- 
ing this country to prosperity, end all this doubt and inertia. 

Let them tell us what their economic theories tomorrow 
will lead to. Surely they have a scheme of action. Then 
tell us what it is. Will prices be fixed, will government 
officials be sent to sit at our desks and serve as court an 
jury in our enterprises, will exports, so necessary to indus- 
trial recovery, be killed by impracticality and short-sighted 
legislation, will the honest rewards due intelligent business 
activity be curtailed or even prohibited? 

Candor is what we ask of Washington, and a willing- 
ness to work shoulder to shoulder with us in rebuilding 
this empire of pioneers. 

We say, stop making an experimental guinea pig of 
business, but rather rely on the proved and tested methods 
for curing the industrial and economic ills. 

I repeat—economic, because our quarrel is economic, 
not political. Business men, like all American citizens, are 
entitled to their personal political views; but business as 
an essential element in our life is interested only from the 
economic viewpoint in clearing up the confusion and un- 
certainty attributable to an undefined and sporadic Govern- 
mental program. 

Gentlemen, I have talked with scores of Mr. Joneses, 
both those in charge of big businesses and small businesses, 
both manufacturers and retailers, and I believe that the 
pictures which I have tried to present are by no means 
exaggerated. 

In fact, we could add many other nightmares and fill 
in many distressing details to show why American business 
men are uncertain these days, why storekeepers do not buy 
more goods and new fixtures, why factory owners do not 
order better machinery, build buildings or make more re- 
pairs, and otherwise show more enterprise and a feeling of 
confidence in the future. 

Many people would buy new homes, or at least make 
more repairs, if they felt certain that it was wise to borrow 
or to take their money out of the bank; if they felt con- 
fidence in the economic outlook. In fact, I believe that 
many manufacturers—if they were given the reassuring facts 
—would increase their advertising or promotional work, 
enlarge their sales forces and go to the expense of bringing 
out new products and improving old ones, all to the benefit 
of the buying public, of investors, and the workers. 

There is no question that many of the business people 
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of this country do not see eye to eye with some of the 
economic theories of their legislators; nor do their legisla- 
tors understand the business people. I believe that the dis- 
tribution end of business has become constantly more im~- 
portant in American industry, and as distribution’s import- 
ance grows, the responsibility of sales executives to general 
management likewise grows. 

Never before have legislative problems which affect 
economics been so vital to business, and never before has 
it been so necessary for the sales executives to understand 
legislative trends and act intelligently and aggressively upon 
them. 

We are, you see, suddenly becoming aware of our 
citizenship, of the weight of our vote. We are realizing 
that we are not bystanders, not sightseers, but vitally con- 
cerned with all the functions of our political life. And so 
long as this country remains a democracy operating on re- 
publican principles, we must consider it our duty, our self- 
interested duty, if you will, to attend the conference and 
participate spiritedly. 

A sales organization has many contacts and no little 
influence, both inside its own organization and on the out- 
side. Sales people, by training and instinct, are already 
fully equipped to do much to create a better understanding 
of the problems which confront us. Let them help in crys- 
tallizing public opinion, in presenting the true picture of 
American business to the present Administration and to the 
Administrations of the future. 

Gentlemen, I am not, and have not been, an apostle of 
calamity. I believe in the ultimate saneness and greatness 
of this country. We are going through extensive trials and 
errors. Mistakes occurred before the Depression, and mis- 
takes are being made today. 


But we can diminish the mistakes, we can speed re- 
covery, by presenting to our countrymen the costly unwisdom 
of further experimentation, by insisting on an end so far as 
is possible of the bewilderment over inflation threats and 
sudden changes in the nation’s economic policies, by con- 
vincing our public administrators and legislators of the 
necessity for greater candor for the sake of a mutual and 
cooperative and profitable march forward. 


And I simply want, in closing, to read a quotation 


which is dated March 12th, 1838: 


“There are persons who constantly clamor. They 
complain of oppression, speculation and the pernicious in- 
fluence of accumulated wealth. They cry out loudly 
against all banks and corporations, and all means by which 
small capitalists become united in order to produce im- 
portant and beneficial results. They carry on mad hos- 
tility against all established institutions. They would choke 
the fountain of industry and dry all streams. 


“In a country of unbounded liberty, they clamor 
against oppression. In a country of perfect equality they 
would move heaven and earth against privilege and mono- 
poly. In a country where property is more evenly divided 
than anywhere else, they rend the air shouting agrarian 
doctrines. In a country where wages of labor are high 
beyond parallel, they would teach the laborer he is but 
an oppressed slave. 


“Sir, what can such men want? What do they mean? 
They can want nothing, sir, but to enjoy the fruits of 
other men’s labor. They can mean nothing but disturb- 
ance and disorder, the diffusion of corrupt principles and 
the destruction of the moral sentiments and moral habits 
of society.” 


“DANIEL WEBSTER.” 


Will the Administration’s Social 
Security Bill Promote Recovery r 


By JOHN C. GALL, Associate Counsel, National Association of Manufacturers 
Over N.B.C. Blue Network, Thursday Evening, June 6, 1935 


Security with full realization that the position of the 

manufacturer with respect to social legislation is easily 
misunderstood and as readily misinterpreted. Objection to 
the form of legislation, or to its timeliness, or to any of its 
details, is translated by many into opposition to its objective. 
But that is not the attitude of those for whom I am privi- 
leged to speak. 

We agree at once that society must, as a matter of 
self-defense, care for all those persons who for one reason 
or another have become unwilling victims of any of the 
great hazards of life and who have no means of livelihood 
save that provided by society itself. We make no distinc- 
tion in this respect between old age destitution and that 
arising from accident, ill health, or unemployment. 

But the means by which this objective is to be accom- 
plished, the political and social organizations which have 


if APPROACH a discussion of the subject of Social 





the responsibility for providing the necessary assistance, and 
the extent of the assistance to be given, are fundamental 
matters upon which we believe there not only can be, but 
is, great disagreement among people who, like ourselves, are 
sympathetic with the objective. 

Will the Administration’s Social Security Bill promote 
recovery? If I wished to indulge in the kind of wisecrack- 
ing to which employers have been constantly subjected dur- 
ing the past two years, I should comment that if this bill 
will promote recovery it is the single exception which proves 
the rule. 

The first task in discussing the Administration’s Social 
Security Bill is to identify it. Its own friends and sponsors 
have obviously been unable to agree as to what form the 
measure should take. The President’s Advisory Committee 
recommended a bill; the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security made conflicting recommendations; the bill was in- 
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troduced in one form; the Administration-controlled Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives re- 
ported a modified bill; and the Senate Finance Committee 
has reported a still different measure. One may be pardoned, 
therefore, for asking, Which is the Administration’s bill? 


For the purpose of our discussion, we shall have to 
assume that, broadly speaking, the Administration’s proposal 
is for a measure embodying two groups of provisions, the one 
of a permanent character, the other temporary. The per- 
manent features are a system of so-called unemployment in- 
surance, more accurately described as “unemployment bene- 
fits” ; a Federal contributory old-age pension provision; and 
provision for permanent entry of the Federal Government 
into the field of insurance through sale of old-age annuities. 
The features presumably intended to be temporary contem- 
plate outright Federal appropriations to the several States 
to supplement State appropriations for relief of old-age de- 
pendency, aids to dependent children, maternal and child 
welfare, vocational rehabilitation, and public health services. 
The permanent features, except for the voluntary annuities 
to be sold, are to be supported by a special tax levy upon 
employers and employees. The annual appropriations by 
the Federal Government itself, for operation of the tempo- 
rary provisions, will be approximately one hundred millions 
of dollars in the first year, and not less than two hundred 
millions per year in succeeding years until the permanent 
system becomes effective. “These amounts take no account 
whatever of the additional State and local taxes and appro- 
priations necessary to meet the minimum requirements for 
receipt of Federal appropriations. 

The permanent old-age pension feature is to be sup- 
ported through taxes on employers and employees subject 
to the Act. The unemployment benefit provisions do not 
represent a Federal system, but through the levy of a heavy 
payroll tax against employers, passage of State laws would 
be compelled in order that the employer’s Federal tax might 
be remitted in proportion to his liability under State laws. 
The Federal Act does not require any levy whatever against 
employees who are ultimately supposed to benefit by the 
Act. The burdens levied under these permanent features 
begin almost at once, but no benefits are payable for several 
years to come. 


That, briefly, is a broad outline of the so-called Social 
Security scheme. We are now asked whether it will pro- 
mote recovery. ‘The answer would seem too obvious to 
argue: How can recovery be promoted by additional ex- 
penditures from a Federal treasury already far in the red? 
How can recovery be promoted by the levy of new and 
additional taxes on employers and employees, when the effect 
is to withdraw from the channels of trade and commerce a 
substantial portion of the income normally spent for goods 
and services? How can real recovery, which means re- 
storation of normal employment and payrolls, be promoted 
by discouraging employers from expanding employment and 
increasing payrolls? How can recovery be promoted by 
payroll taxes which directly induce the substitution of ma- 
chinery for men? Let us not forget that employers pay men, 
not machines. 

But let us see what some of the advocates of this bill 
have said of it as a recovery measure. The Secretary of 
Labor herself said, last November: 


“Unemployment insurance alone is not a cure-all. It 
will not put men back to work and it does not eliminate 
the necessity for relief. Obviously, we need more than 
unemployment insurance. We need work programs and 
well conceived plans for economic rehabilitation. We need 
to revive the construction and other durable goods in- 
dustries and to stimulate increased production by private 
industry.” 


Senator Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, in charge of 
the bill in the Senate, said on May 30th: 


“At the outset I wish to impress upon you that it is 
not the purpose of unemployment compensation to meet the 
extraordinary situation with which we are now faced, for 
this emergency is being largely met by the public works 
program. The social security bill, on the other hand, looks 
to the future and seeks to provide ways and means for 
permanently dealing with the problem of unemployment in 
the years to come.” 


Chairman Doughton, of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, in reporting the 
bill to the House, said: 

“It should be clearly understood that State unemploy- 
ment compensation plans made possible by this bill cannot 
take care of the present problem of unemployment. They 
will be designed rather to afford security against the large 
bulk of unemployment in the future.” 


These remarks related primarily to the unemployment 
compensation features of the measure. I presume no une 
will contend that the permanent old-age pension plan will 
promote recovery, since no benefits are to be paid under it 
until approximately 1942. Where, then, are the “recovery” 
features of the bill? In the mere appropriation of funds 
to the States under the temporary provisions of the Act? 
If so, and if that is a sound method of promoting recovery, 
why stop at one hundred million dollars, or even two hun- 
dred, per annum? Why not adopt the Townsend plan and 
purchase recovery even more quickly? Any argument that 
the mere distribution of public money promotes recovery is 
based on the fallacious proposition that consumer purchas- 
ing power can be produced and maintained by legislative fiat. 
The Secretary of Labor in April 1934, said that unemploy- 
ment insurance “would have the important advantage of 
giving purchasing power to a small but steady market for the 
products of all our businesses and all our great industrial 
institutions. It would put a bottom to the fall of depres- 
sion and unemployment as it has done in England.” 

Well, let us see whether the English agree with her 
about that. The Royal Commission on Unemployment In- 
surance, appointed in 1930 after the British Unemployment 
Insurance system had completely broken down, reported 
after careful investigation, as follows: 

“The effect of an insurance or a relief scheme upon 
the community’s purchasing power varies. It is sometimes 
represented as an infallible remedy for unemployment, 
maintaining purchasing power under all circumstances and 
so providing a demand for unemployed labour. If the 
unemployment relieved is due to any causes * * * except 
general trade depression, there is no ground for this view. 
It overlooks the fact that the payment of unemployment 
benefit is merely a transfer of purchasing power to the 
beneficiaries from contributors and taxpayers who supply 
the Fund, and others who lend to the Government when 
the Fund is in debt. To the extend that it enables the 
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unemployed to maintain their purchasing power without 
contributing currently to society’s income, it reduces the 
resources and purchases of these others. The aggregate 
of purchases made, and therefore, it may be assumed, of 
employment given, is the same, the only difference is in the 
distribution of these purchases.” 


Then, returning home, let us see what the President 
of the United States said of this consumer purchasing power 
theory when he vetoed the Bonus Bill two weeks ago. After 
referring to the declarations of policy in the bonus measure, 
he said: 

“The first of these states as reasons for the cash pay- 
ment of these certificates at this time: that it will in- 


crease the purchasing power of millions of the consuming 
public; * * *” 


He then answered this argument: 

“First, the spending of this sum, it cannot be denied, 
would result in some expansion of retail trade. But it 
must be noted that retail trade has already expanded to 
a condition that compares favorably with conditions before 
the depression. However, to resort to the kind of financial 
practice provided in this bill would not improve the con- 
ditions necessary to expand those industries in which we 
have the greatest unemployment. * * * The ultimate effect 
of this bill will not in the long run justify the expectations 
that have been raised by those who argue for it.” 


What about foreign experience with compulsory un- 
employment insurance? It is obvious that Russia, Germany 
and Italy, operating under dictatorships, and with complete 
state control of industry and labor, offer no precedent unless 
the advocates of compulsory insurance wish to concede an 
analogy of political and economic conditions. There is much 
that we can learn from England, but even there the record 
is one of a complete breakdown of the insurance fund, and 
a resort to the public treasury. Their Act has been amended 
25 times in the 24 years of its existence and is even now 
undergoing revision. 

The Secretary of Labor in a radio address of February 
25, 1935, said: 

“It is not amiss to note here that social legislation in 
European countries, begun some 25 years ago, is still in 
a developmental state and has been subjected to numerous 
changes as experience and changing conditions dictated.” 


The question before us tonight, ladies and gentlemen, 
is not whether there is enough merit in compulsory social 
insurance to warrant our experimenting with it at the proper 
time. The question is whether we are warranted in experi- 
menting in a time like this, when there is still widespread 
unemployment. Remember that no responsible advocate of 
unemployment insurance claims it will put a single unem- 
ployed man to work. On the other hand, official reports 
of the British Government show that certain types of un- 
employment are made chronic as a result of social insurance. 
All of you may not agree with Henry Ford but there is 
much common sense in his observation, made since the de- 
pression began, that: 

“To regard present conditions as permanent and then 
to legislate as if they were, is a serious mistake. It is the 
surest way to keep these wrong things with us. I would 
not insure unemployment; to me that looks like the surest 
way of establishing unemployment as a permanent evil. 
* * * In every case where it exists, unemployment insur- 





ance is simply taken out of industry’s pay envelope in 
advance. The men can do that for themselves if they want 
to, as well as any government can do it. * * * Somebody 
has to earn everything that is paid. No amount of juggling 
can change that fact. There is no exempt class. Establish 
unemployment insurance and you simply remove the pres- 
sure toward abolishing unemployment. The people then 
accept unemployment as a not too serious fact. But it is 
useless to discuss that, because if you insure unemployment 
it is only a matter of time before the insurance collapses 
under the load of unemployment it creates.” 


In my opinion, the temporary provisions of the Social 
Security Bill should be segregated from the permanent fea- 
tures. Congress has already appropriated some five billions 
of dollars to be used by the President for relief of economic 
distress. Let the necessary amount be allocated from that 
fund to meet the requirements of destitution and depend- 
ency in the several States. 

As to the permanent system contemplated by the Bill 
enough has been said to indicate that it has no relation to 
recovery except, as many believe, to defer and retard it. As 
to those portions, there is no necessity for unseemly haste. 
The year 1936, after all, is not necessarily the millennium. 
Let us therefore proceed after mature study and considera- 
tion. Many problems have scarcely been touched by the 
studies so far made. It took the British two years to study 
a proposed revision after 20 years of experience. 

These observations are, I believe, adequate to demon- 
strate the necessity for making haste slowly. This is par- 
ticularly true in a country like ours where unemployment 
on a wide scale has been the exception and not the rule 
throughout our history; where natural resources abound; 
where new industries employing hundreds of thousands of 
people have developed and will continue to develop from 
year to year; and where many of our most serious social, 
political, and economic problems arise out of failure to bal- 
ance the interests of industry and agriculture. It must be 
borne in mind that the agricultural population of Great 
Britain constitutes only about 8 per cent of the total. In 
this country our agricultural population is 4 of our total. 
What will be the effect on them if they are left out of any 
system which may be adopted and yet are called upon to 
contribute to its support, both directly through taxation and 
indirectly through increased costs of the goods and services 
they must buy? 

Must we institute a system, change it twenty-five times 
in the next twenty-five years as England has done, and at 
the end of that time find it necessary to constitute a com- 
mission to salvage the essentials of the system and restore 
the fund to solvency? Or shall we determine in advance 
what plan, if any, is best suited to our own people and our 
own standards? 

I regret that time does not permit me to discuss the 
serious constitutional questions involved in the Social Se- 
curity Bill. The Associated Press informs us that the Sec- 
retary of Labor, upon leaving the White House on Tuesday, 
declared: 

“The Social Security measure is not based on the inter- 
state commerce clause, but rather on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s taxing clause. We have consulted eminent lawyers 
on this legislation.” 


It would be interesting to know whether this legal 
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advice was received from the same source that advised the 
Administration that the National Industrial Recovery Act 
was constitutional ; that the Railway Pension Act was con- 
stitutional; that the Frazier-Lemke Act was constitutional ; 
and that the removal of a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission was authorized by law,—as to all of which the 
Supreme Court held there was no constitutional warrant. 

What a tragedy it would be for the Administration 
again to hold the promise to the ear and break it to the heart 
by forcing enactment of another law of doubtful constitu- 
tionality! That would promote, not social security, but a 
fresh wave of social insecurity. 

Nor can I refrain from quoting what President Roose- 
velt as Governor of New York said on March 2, 1930: 


“As a matter of fact and law, the governing rights 
of the States are all of those which have not been sur- 












rendered to the National Government by the constitution 
or its amendments. Wisely or unwisely, people know that 
under the Eighteenth Amendment Congress has been given 
the right to legislate on this particular subject, but this is 
not the case in the matter of a great number of other vital 
problems of government, such as the conduct of public 
utilities, of banks, of insurance, of business, of agriculture, 
of education, of social welfare, and of a dozen other im- 
portant features. In these Washington must be encouraged 
to interfere.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, that was sound law and sound 


policy in 1930. It is still good law and good policy in 1935. 


May I conclude with the admonition of that great 
friend of young America, Edmund Burke: 


“Better to be despised for too anxious apprehensions 
than ruined by too confident security.” 


Address of Mrs. George B. Simmons 


Farm wife from Missouri, before the Grass Roots Convention, Springfield, Ill., June 10, 1935 


ITH the eyes of a whole world on us, we are met 
W ee: in deep devotion to our beloved nation. Our 

constitution and our representative form of govern- 
ment are being attacked. Personal liberty and property 
rights face definite dangers. We have come because we real- 
ize the blessings we have had, and we want to keep them 
for ourselves and our children. 


I, a Missouri farm woman, can speak to you because 
we have freedom of speech. You, who are representatives 
of our great newspapers, can publish what we do and say 
here, because we have freedom of the press. You, who make 
this vast audience, could come because we have the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble. These are only three of 
the safeguards to our liberty given to us by our precious 
constitution. We are all here because we believe with Lin- 
coln that “right makes might.” 


We love this, our own country, and we are ready, as 
he once counseled when our nation was imperiled, to “dare 
to do our duty as we understand it.” And so, with minds 
and hearts and souls determined upon our common purpose 
of patriotic service, we can ask ourselves: “What does our 
America require of us?” 


One reason I am here today is that I have been assured 
that the Republican party desires now above all considera- 
tions of partisanship, to offer to people of patriotism and 
common sense, a medium for such mobilization. Here we 
are to put love of country first. 


We who have come from generations of conservative 
southern Democrats are in a position both peculiar and 
pathetic. We see that either this administration is not 
Democratic, or we have been mistaken all of our lives, but 
either way, we have no party. As a kinsman of mine re- 
cently said, “I didn’t leave the Democratic party. It left me.” 
Those whom we helped to elect, and indeed whom some of 
you helped to elect, have betrayed us. I have it upon good 





Republican authority that no administration ever went into 
power upon a better platform. The trouble has been that 
as soon as the election was certain the platform was for- 
saken. 


Not only has the platform been repudiated, but we have 
had thrust upon us as rulers persons for whom we have never 
had any chance to vote. These have been appointed by 
those whom we did elect. They have assumed powers that 
tend daily to curtail our freedom and makes positive a slav- 
ery hateful to us who have tried to be intelligent citizens. 
They waste our money until we are appalled, and our im- 
aginations stagger at the sizes of the figures with which they 
juggle so carelessly. 


I believe it is only fair to draw a very clear line be- 
tween the Democratic party as some of us have known and 
loved it, before this iniquitous era of brain-rust began to 
corrode our national honor, and this communistic, un-Ameri- 
can régime we now so sadly suffer. I believe that the Re- 
publican party will do wisely to conduct its campaigns upon 
principles, and upon plans that will come from straight 
thinking. 

For our America requires of us first of all, that we 
think, and then that we have courage to act as our thinking 
has pointed the way. It is hard work to think, but this is 
no time for indifference, or for carelessness. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds once said, “There is no expedient to which a man 
will not resort to avoid the real labor of thinking,” and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote that “liberty involves that 
necessity for perpetual choice which is the kind of labor men 
have always dreaded.” And I say to you that we must not 
allow ourselves to be caught up in a dust storm of catch 
phrases, or to be sunk in a mire of senseless generalities. 

We must get the facts, and we can, if we are per- 


sistent enough. Today, as a farm woman, I believe that the 
biggest reason so many farmers signed the various contracts 
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thrust at them by the bureaucrats of the agricultural de- 
partment has been because they did not get all the facts. 


I asked a good many farmers if they read the contracts, 
and I never found one who realized about clause 9 of the 
1934 corn-hog contract, yet it plainly demanded that the 
signer agree to comply with such rulings as the secretary of 
agriculture had made heretofore and might make herein- 
after! 

My husband said he would not sign any contract that 
bound him and did not as much bind the other party to it, 
and that it was just another tax scheme, which we all know 
it was, and is. But it is far worse than anything we have 
ever known, because it collects the farmers’ liberty along 
with the processing taxes! 


The desire to rule us, to dominate American farmers, 
runs rampant and vicious through all these triple A schemes. 
I feel an awful sense of personal disillusionment when I view 
how news they at Washington can take as favorable to the 
triple A is exaggerated, and how those of us who dare to 
oppose these fantastic mistakes are discredited! 


Take this recent march of farmers to Washington: the 
Kansas City Star printed the fact that of the forty or so 
who went from my own state of Missouri nearly all were 
from one cotton producing county in the southeastern part 
of the state. Yet see how immediately announcement came 
out of Washington that the congress was so impressed that 
now these proposed amendments to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment act would be passed without much trouble. I read it, 
and I just thought, “I reckon if somebody would turn one 
swallow loose in our nation’s capitol in January, most of 
our congressmen would get out their straw hats and think 
it was summer.” 


I didn’t feel any happier after President Roosevelt 
stood up before that hand picked bunch that so wrongly 
claimed to represent all farmers and called me a “high and 
mighty liar,” for I am one who does not believe that some 
soft handed fathead down in Washington can run my hus- 
band’s farm better than he can! 


Now Mr. Chester Davis of the triple A tells us that 
the department of agriculture has received a “mandate” from 
the wheat growers to continue wheat control until 1939, yet 
the best figures available show that 15 per cent of the wheat 
growers of the nation voted in this recent so-called refer- 
endum, in which the voting was secret. In a country where 
representative government is supposed to be right, how can 
15 per cent issue a mandate? A young farmer sat in my 
study out on our farm the day when the voting was being 
done and said there was no use to vote, because with the 
vote secret it would be in favor, whether it was or not! He 
was correct, of course. 

And so when I hear and read how those over us are 
going to regulate all business, and how electric power plants 
are to be built to compete, as they must, with the very pri- 
vate businesses whose tax money must go to support the gov- 
ernment owned plants, when I consider the sanctimonious in- 
dictments of business and industry, the mealy mouthed bids 
for the favor of the man in the street, the promises that 
neither a King Midas nor an Angel Gabriel could ever 
fulfil, 1 remember these contracts sent out for farmers to 
sign, and the high powered salesmanship used to get the 
farmers’ names on the desired line, and I am sickened with 


a horrible nausea at the thought of how much worse political 
trickery can be than even the most flagrant business mis- 
management ! 


There is a ridiculousness strangely lacking in wit or 
humor about an administration undertaking to convert and 
compel all business to heavenly ways, when at the very same 
time that administration is itself setting the example of 
breaking contracts and of seizing more than two-fifths of 
the gold out of its citizens’ dollars, and of subsidizing one 
class with money it has taxed out of another class. 


I am so thankful for the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision. It gives us hope that we can save our constitution. 
And I know a definite amusement and a sense of personal 
vindication in the specific occasion for the decision. When 
we moved to our farm twenty-two years ago, with less than 
$35, and with thirty Red hens, our entire investment in live 
stock, some of our neighbors in the well-to-do cattle and hog 
raising community where we live did not bother to laugh be- 
hind their hands at what they called our chicken business. 
They laughed right to our faces. But we kept on, and I 
am neither sorry nor apologetic because we have devoted 
half a lifetime to poultry raising and to helping others with 
their poultry problems. Among all our industries the poultry 
industry stands near the top in size and in importance, and 
I think it can take a bow when we see how two chickens 


have tolled the bell for the Blue Eagle! 


But I have not told you this in a facetious sense alone. 
I wish we could all realize how the smallest tasks can some- 
times come to real importance, so that we might know bet- 
ter than to despise the day of small things, and might thus 
be led to a diviner self-respect. Former President Theodore 
Roosevelt once said: “Do the best you can with what you 
have, where you are,” and if every person hearing my voice 
today would take his words for a creed by which to live our 
America and our constitution and our future would be safe! 


We must cast off the defeatist feeling that has been 
shackling our minds and our hands. We must remember 
that, as Tennyson wrote, “Mockery is the fume of little 
hearts,” and we must not allow the ridicule and scorn of 
those who now seek autocratic power over us to drive us 
away from the individualism, whose rugged strength con- 
tributed so much to the character that pioneered to make 
our nation. 


’ 


A feature writer from a big city newspaper came to me 
for an interview. In the midst of it he exclaimed: “But 
surely you do not believe in rugged individualism, Mrs. 
Simmons!” 


So I asked him: ‘Did you ever stop to think that there 
is one gift only that the Creator has given to you that he 
has never given to any other human being, and that it is the 
gift of your own separate personality, your individuality? 
Do you suppose there can be a more unpardonable sin than 
to throw that gift back into his face?” 


The Republican party faces a tremendous obligation 
and an enormous job. You who now seek plans for its 
future serviceability will do well to remember that envy 
must forever be ignorant and imitation childish, and that 
you will accomplish nothing but downfall and disgrace if 
you give up to imitation of the political expediency that now 
besmirches the face of our republic, and if you allow your- 
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selves to succumb to a lazy apeing of the so-called New 
Deal. 

The values of truth and of principle and of right must 
be recognized, and if following them means stumbling uphill 
with a cross to the crucifixion, then all loyal citizens of our 
nation must be willing to shoulder their crosses. 

I am not a hard-hearted, unfeeling person. I never 
turned a tramp from our farm home door without feeding 
him, and while I do not publish my gifts, I do not forget 
to give them. But I believe that Archbishop Sumner was 
right when he said, “The only true secret of assisting the 
poor is to make them agents in bettering their own condi- 
tion.” Is this present administration doing this when it 
teaches them that the world owes them a living, and the 
government is going to pay it to them, and when farmers 
cannot get helpers for the farm work, because those on gov- 
ernment relief get more from that relief than the farmer can 
afford to pay? 


Sometimes I hear the question, “Well, what would the 
farmers have done without their benefit payments last year, 
after the drouth? Didn’t they need the money?” 

And my answer is that certainly, after the worst 
drouth ever known, many farmers needed help, but our na- 
tion and its people have always helped those made unfor- 
tunate by drouths and floods and pestilences and accidents, 
but never before did a government demand that the unfor- 
tunate sign away their rights before they could receive the 
help they needed. It has remained for the New Deal to 
drive that hard and tragic bargain. 


Somebody else exclaims, ‘Well, aren’t prices better? 
Look at what food costs us!” And I answer, “Yes, prices 
of farm products are higher, but so are prices of what the 
farmer must buy, and he has so little to sell, not only be- 
cause of the drouth, but because of the government’s policy 
of wasteful destruction, of what avail are higher prices to 
the farmer who has nothing to sell, and everything to buy?” 

And then there is the inevitable last question, “What 
would you do, if you don’t like what the New Deal is 
doing?” 

So I bring my same recipe for farm progress—lower 
taxes, lower interest rates, and to be let alone, unhindered, 
to do the best we can. Every business and industry in our 
nation would benefit, if agriculture could have these three, 
and likewise, every business and industry would further 
benefit if they could also have lower taxes, lower interest, 
and freedom from bureaucratic meddling! 


All taxes can be lowered if expenses of government can 
be reduced and if political graft can be cleaned out of gov- 
ernment. Our tax system is a mess, and about the only 
changes ever made in it are additional taxes, so that we go 
from very bad to much worse, year after year. 


If the Republican party wishes to rerider real service 
to our nation, it will renew respect for thrift, and for sav- 
ing. It will remember the ways of Calvin Coolidge, and 
take the long look ahead that good management demands, 
and guide our country again into the only financial plan that 
ever can save us—working hard, and living within our 
means, and paying what we already owe! 

We could have lower interest rates on farm lands if 
the people who have money to lend had faith in the govern- 
ment, but if you had ten thousand dollars to lend on a farm, 


money you perhaps had saved by means of the self-sacrifice 
of a lifetime, would you lend it, realizing that very likely 
the farmer who would borrow it would be prohibited by law 
from raising all he could, and that when pay day would 
come the government might rule that he owed you only half 
of it? There never can be any sense or righteousness before 
our Creator in man muddled scarcity! The New Deal can 
never succeed until God gives to its proponents absolute con- 
trol over the weather and over human nature! And he 
never will. There never was and there can never be any 
better policy than honesty. 


When I say that we need to be let alone, unhindered, 
there are always those—and most unfortunately for our na- 
tion—who at once imagine I mean that farmers and busi- 
ness men should be allowed to become cruel tyrants who 
consider none but themselves. Such is the state of mind 
that has come because we have too many false and careless 
labels, too many misplaced price tags, too much befogging of 
real facts and real issues by the people who want to live off 
of somebody else’s labor, and by the politicians who want to 
get their votes by encouraging them in their dead beat ways! 

If you let a man alone, you stop hindering him, but now 
these excessive taxes with their deceiving duplications hinder 
us; these too high interest charges hinder us; the loss of our 
foreign markets that the policies of President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace have precipitated 
hinder us; industrial unrest hinders ; and lack of faith in men 
and in institutions, brought on by loss of confidence in those 
who have been elected to do a certain thing and have gone 
straightway to do something different; uncertainty about 
what bureaucratic rulings will come with the morning—all 
these and more now hinder us farmers from going ahead in 
any orderly way. 

I tell you, you do not know, unless you are a farmer 
who tries to think and to study and to make an honest liv- 
ing, the awful tension that we suffer now! I should like to 
be relieved of it, if only long enough to get one good night’s 
sleep! 

The greatest detriments to any honest business today, 
whether it be farming, or running a store, or managing a 
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bank, or a power plant, or a manufacturing center, or any- 
thing else you may mention, are the meddling of this ad- 
ministration, and the examples of trickery, and of political 
opportunism, and of broken promises, that it has set! And 
the pity is that so many have not yet realized how they are 
being deceived, or how surely things are not what they may 
seem. 

Belief in the integrity of government is almost as basic 
as belief in God. Indeed, it is difficult to maintain belief 
in God when we have lost faith in government, and in our 
fellow men who have promised to uphold our liberties. 

Give me positive and complete assurance that the Re- 
publican party means business when it makes its promises, 
and that when it builds its platform it intends to stay on it, 
that those whom it elects will remember and try their best 
to fulfil their promises, and to use common sense and actual 
honesty, and I am ready to stand by the Republican party. 

This is the challenge that must be met. Not in a lot 
of flowery speeches, not in “sound and fury signifying 
nothing”; not in promises of some Utopian fairyland that 
can never be found or made in a practical world; not in 
grandiose schemes for reforms impossible to human nature 
this side of the grave; not in profligate wasting of money 
our children’s children will have to slave to pay; not in 
stooping to the use of personal wiles founded craftily upon 
a conceited belief in a personal charm that has been exploited 
so sickeningly, to try to cajole and flatter the public into 
imagining that all that glitters is gold; not in vast propa- 
ganda machinery whose experts take turns at singing a halle- 
lujah chorus for this administration’s head and his bureau- 
cratic henchmen, and at filling themselves at the tax trough 





—not in any of these is there any insurance for our future. 

Instead, we need to undertake the simple tasks that, 
rightly done, can bring economy and order and usefulness 
and progress for our country. We need to lay out a plan 
of action that is humanly possible to carry out, and then get 
to work, without fear or favor, to accomplish it. Our 
America needs statesmanship in those whom we shall elect, 
and true and intelligent citizenship in the hearts of all of 
us, more than ever before in our nation’s history. These 
qualities, with the service they can bring, are not impossible. 

We stand today, as did the Prophet Isaiah, between what 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke aptly called, “the fierce radicals on the 
one hand and the sullen conservatives on the other,” and the 
words of Isaiah then, are just as apropos for us now: 


“In quietness and confidence shall be your strength, 
In rest and in returning ye shall be saved.” 


Today the Republican party must have the quietness of 
purpose and of determination whose strength must forever 
be finer and more lasting than any ballyhoo of those who 
boast when they put their harness on, and have nothing of 
which to boast, when somebody snatches it from their use- 
less hands. 

The Republican party must have such confidence in the 
integrity of its own plans and its own patience and persist- 
ence in working these plans that there can be given to it, 
as there will be, the confidence of a nation of people who are 
done with betrayal, and who must have and be thankful for 
a party in which they can believe. The Republican party 
must give us a rest from foolish and costly experiments, and 
return to courage and thrift and sanity. 





Dictatorship by Default 





“Unless we have a conception of the relation of adult education to democracy, 
the disintegrating forces now at work, which would bring restriction of freedom of 
the press, freedom of speech and free assemblage, will gradually creep upon us until 


we shall acquire a dictatorship by default. 


It remains for us to build a system of 


adult civic education for the masses in order to save American democracy. We need 
public forums throughout the country at which members of communities could meet 
and discuss current political and economic problems.” 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 


United States Commissioner of Education 





It is in this spirit that “VITAL SPEECHES” impartially presents the best 
thought of the best minds on the problems confronting the American people. A 
public forum of the highest importance to the nation. 














